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FAMOUS TOMBS OF THE CHINESE EMPERORS, NEAR MUKDEN, THE SANCTITY OF WHICH BOTH GENERAL KUROPATKIN, COMMANDER OF THE ROUTED RUSSIANS, AT THE RAILROAD STATION IN 
ARMIES PROMISED TO RESPECT. MUKDEN DIRECTING THE DISPOSITION OF TROOPS. 1.KUROPATKIN. 2. CHINESE VICEROY. 
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BUSY AND CHARACTERISTIC SCENE IN ONE OF MUKDEN’S MOST IMPORTANT STREETS. 


GREAT STRONGHOLD OF MUKDEN LOST BY THE RUSSIANS. 
GLIMPSES OF CHINA’S SACKED CITY, WHICH, AFTER THE BLOODIEST BATTLE OF MODERN TIMES, WAS CAPTURED BY 
THE JAPANESE, WITH THOUSANDS OF PRISONERS AND ENORMOUS QUANTITIES OF STORES 
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A Word to Governor Higgins. 


HAs COMMON sense deserted the Legislature at 

Albany, and is there danger that it will desert 
the executive chamber? We hope not. Sut some- 
thing should be taught by experience. What was the 
experience with the recently enacted savings-bank tax 
law? It provided for a tax of less than one mill on 
the $1, 268,000,000 deposits in our savings banks, yield- 
ing a revenue of a little over $700,000. A lighter or 
fairer tax never has been levied in this State, and we 
can name two very prominent gentlemen, officers of 
savings banks, who have publicly said as much. A 
wild rumor was circulated by political demagogues that 
this infinitesimal tax threatened to reduce the rate of 
interest paid by the savings banks, and the public, 
always ready to be fooled by politicians, accepted the 
statement and inspired a protest by savings-bank de- 
positors against the continuance of the tax. The op- 
position appeared to be so formidable that the Re- 
publican State Convention adopted a plank in favor of 
the repeal of the tax on savings banks’ deposits, and 
Governor Higgins, in his message, indorsed the plat- 
form and especially this plank. The Legislature has 
thus far shown no disposition to repeal the tax. 

We commend Senator Malby, and two or three other 
of its more independent leaders, for their opposition to 
the repeal of the savings-bank tax law. The State 
needs the revenue and the banks can afford to pay it, 
and if they succeed in repealing the bill they will ulti- 
mately get something much worse. But the clamor 
against this trifling tax proved effective at the State 
convention. Will this Legislature, and will Governor 
Higgins, in the light of this recent experience be so 
foolish as to challenge the opposition of the countless 
multitude of investors and speculators in stocks and 
bonds by enacting a bill to tax and heavily, too 
every transaction on the Stock Exchange ? As Mr. C. 
I. Hudson, a financier of excellent standing, publicly 
says, this is purely and simply a discriminating tax, and 
its first effect would be to drive away the business 
from the great financial centre of New York to other 
centres like Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago. It would drive banking funds 
away also, and strike a severe blow, not so much at 
Wall Street as at all of the financial interests of New 
York City. The Republican party and Governor Hig- 
gins are pledged in favor of home rule for New York 
City. Is it an evidence of good faith that this blow at 
its financial supremacy is now to be struck ? 

The number of investors and speculators in this 
State, in our judgment, exceeds the number of sav- 
ings-bank depositors, and the influence of the former, 
as an organized force at a State election, would cer- 
tainly be much greater than that of the savings-bank 
depositors. Pass the offensive and discriminating law 
which has been proposed, and see what the conse- 
quences will be ; and when these consequences make 
themselves apparent hasten to avert the danger of an 
organized opposition by putting into the platform of 
the next Republicam State Convention a plank in favor 
of the repeal of the law and have the Republican can- 
didate for Governor again go through the humiliation 
of explaining why he favors the repeal of a law that 
his party enacted. If, as is likely, the Governor who 
signs the law——if he does sign it—should again be the 
candidate of his party, his position would be as em- 
barrassing as it would be humiliating. Furthermore, 
instead of yielding the expected $5,000,000 of additional 
revenue, the bill will drive the business of the Stock 
Exchange to some other State and thus defeat its 
primary purpose. 

The State needs more revenue. Otherwise it must 
return to direct taxation, and Governor Higgins is de- 
termined that the direct tax shall not be restored dur- 
ing his administration. He is aman of few words and 
means what he says. If the Legislature will not pro- 
vide the revenue, he promises to provide the ‘‘ blue 
pencil’ which will cut out or cut down the appropria- 
tions. But no blue pencil would be necessary if the 
State would increase the tax on the liquor saloons, 
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which are responsible for a good part of the expendi- 
tures of the State for charitable and corrective institu- 
tions, amounting annually to over $10,000,000. The 
liquor interest is organized in opposition to the Repub- 
lican party. It made all manner of threats against 
that party when the latter, following the example of 
other States, increased the license tax. These threxsts 
were carried out, but, in spite of them, the Republican 
party in New York State has gone on, year after year, 
to greater victories. With the rank and file of its 
members, no tax is more popular than the liquor tax, 
and the influence of the Liquor Dealers’ Association 
should not be so powerful at Albany as to prevent the 
action that Senator Raines has suggested for raising 
the additional revenue required by the exigencies of 
the State. 

Our advice to the Legislature and to the Governor 
is that if a discriminating tax must be imposed upon 
any one business or interest in this State, it shall not 
be placed again upon a great financial interest in New 
York City, already over-burdened with taxes as it is, 
and becoming more largely Republican in its vote and 
in its influence every year. 

2 v 


What’s the Matter with Garfield? 


HE RECENT report of Commissioner Garfield, of 
the Bureau of Corporations, of Washington, on the 
earnings of the beef trust failed to satisfy some of the 
trust-crazed people of Kansas. They are after blood 
beef blood—and they want it in barrels. Mr. Gar- 
field found that ‘‘the beef trust,’’ as it is called, 
meaning the Chicago packers of meat, showed by their 
books a profit not exceeding two per cent. on the busi- 
ness done during recent years. The facts on which 
this report was based were all specifically stated, and 
no one has questioned their accuracy or the honesty of 
Mr. Garfield. But those who expected a terrific in- 
dictment of “*‘ the beef trust,’’ based on an examina 
tion of its books, and who have not the fairness to 
yield to the truth of the situation, now insist that 
something is wrong with Mr. Garfield as well as with 
the beef packers, and the Legislature of Kansas, voic- 
ing this sentiment, has passed resolutions requesting 
the President to supersede Mr. Garfield and stigma- 
tizing his carefully prepared report as a “* fake.’’ 

Trust evils exist. No one questions that fact, but 
Mr. Garfield was not seeking to convict any person or 
corporation without first ascertaining the truth. If 
he had been guided by any other motive than that of 
absolute fairness he would have been unfit for the 
place he occupies. When, after a laborious examina- 
tion, he found that the books of the packing-houses, 
which he had been told would certainly disclose a 
monstrous monopoly, revealed most unexpectedly a 
situation altogether different from what the public had 
expected, he would have been as dishonest a dema- 
gogue as the country has produced, and as incompetent 
and unfair a public official as we have on record, had 
he not stated the facts fairly and squarely as he found 
them. 

We have the utmost confidence, not only in Com 
missioner Garfield’s personal integrity, but also in his 
ability faithfully to perform the responsible duties 
which have devolved upon him. We regard him as 
one of the bestof President Roosevelt’s appointments, 
and those who are maligning him because of the re- 
port on the beef packers are doing more harm to 
themselves than to him. The proceedings against the 
packing interests have not been concluded. The alle- 
gation regarding the existence of an oppressive mo- 
nopoly, we understand, is still under investigation by 
the Department of Justice. Would it not be well for 
the critics of the Department of Labor to wait until 
the proceedings have been drawn to a close? Would 
it not be fair to await the outcome of other investiga- 
tions now in progress ? 

Must this wild spirit of bitter opposition to all cor- 
porations, good or bad, which seems to have swept 
down from the prairies of populism in Nebraska 
through the West to emotional Kansas, be permitted 
to go on under the lead of tricky and selfish dema- 
gogues until all legitimate business enterprises are 
made to suffer? We trust not. 


Senator Platt on Quay. 

HE OPINION of one eminently successful political 
leader of another, and the logic the former ap- 
plies in reasoning out the other’s success, always have 
particular interest to students of our times. The 
plain-spoken, frank, and almost tender tribute Sena- 
tor T. C. Platt, of New York, paid to his long-time 
associate, the late Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, at 
the recent memorial exercises in the Senate, possesses 
particular interest, because in many respects these 
two noted politicians were alike. Both became mas- 
ters of their party in their respective States largely 
by force of native talent, a capacity for leadership as 
well as for making and keeping friends. Both suc- 
ceeded because their word was always regarded as 
good and their promises were not given to be lightly 
broken. Bothhad bitterest antagonisms of a personal 
nature and sturdiest fights of a political character to 
meet, and both were victorious in nearly every en- 
counter. Senator Platt, like the late Senator Quay, 
believed in stalwart Republicanism, and the former’s 
strong hold upon his party up to the present moment 
is due to the fact that the rank and file have confi- 
dence in-a leader who is not afraid to lead, who has 
opinions which he does not suppress, who fights for 
his friends, and who makes their battles his own. It 
is interesting also to observe the reasons which Sena- 
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tor Platt gave for Mr. Quay’s notable success. The 
New York Senator spoke of Quay’s “* courage and ver 

satility,’’ and of his ability as a born political genera! 
“‘to make a political campaign with the most meagr: 
facilities, without commissary, and to win through, 
sheer ability and marvelous forcefulness.’’ Senato; 
Platt spoke of his late associate as a man of deep fee 

ing, a great student of human nature, with “‘clairvoy- 
ant ability to detect the weak points in his own and hi 

enemy’s lines, and to strengthen his own and to storm 
those of the enemy, planning his campaigns with great 
wisdom, and never mustering his forces without fee] 
ing assured that he possessed the requisite votes.’’ In 
all, Senator Platt’s memorial is unique and must appeal 
to every student of current political history. 

2 e 


The Plain Truth. 


HE SEVEN THOUSAND men employed in the New 

York subway, who, in direct violation of a three 
years’ agreement with their employer, conjured up an 
excuse for a strike and put hundreds of thousands of 
working men and women to the greatest hardship, 
find themselves, at the close of the difficulty, without 
employment and without standing with their former 
employers. The prompt action of Grand Chief Stone, 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, once 
more justifies the high regard in which this superb 
labor organization is held by all who have watched its 
progress and success. As soon as Mr. Stone reached 
the scene of trouble he declared that the strike was 
in violation of the rules of the order and that it was 
the first time that the members of the organization 
had ever repudiated an agreement. Mr, Stone added, 
and we commend his admonition to workingmen gen- 
erally, that “‘ labor organizations must keep their part 
of an agreement inviolate if they expect to succeed. 
* * * If a matter cannot be arbitrated it is a sign 
of weakness of the cause involved.’’ The action of the 
Srotherhood of Locomotive Engineers broke the back 
of the strike at once. It would be well if other labor 
organizations could have the same conservative, fair- 
minded, honest leadership that has always character- 
ized the Brotherhood of Engineers. 
‘THE RECENT discussion regarding the ‘‘mutuali- 

zation ’’ of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has led to a suggestion by State Superintendent of 
Insurance Hendricks, in his annual report to the Legis- 
lature, that ‘‘the desired result should be secured 
without qualification and limitation, so that whatever 
agitation and uncertainty exists, to disturb the minds 
of the policy-holders and intending applicants, should 
be set at rest.’’ Both parties to the unfortunate con- 
troversy in the Equitable will no doubt heartily agree 
with the conclusion of our able and upright superin- 
tendent of insurance. The Equitable controversy 
ought not in any sense, however, to create disquiet 
regarding the strength of this well-nourished and ad- 
mirably managed institution. The fact that the policy- 
holders, numbering several hundred thousand, take so 
little interest in the internal struggle going on in the 
company is abundant proof that the former regard 
the situation with entire complacence. It is fortunate 
that this is so, for anything that would affect the 
Equitable unfavorably would surely affect all the other 
great life-insurance companies, and for this reason we 
believe that the opposition to proposed legislation at 
Albany, to afford greater protection to the policy- 
holders of all life-insurance companies, comes at a 
most unfortunate time. We are inclined to agree with 
Senator Brackett, whose courage and honesty are 
both unquestioned, that in this matter the insurance 
companies are taking an attitude not for their best 
interests. 

— 

| JNDER THE leadership of our emotional friend, 

Mr. Sulzer, the House of Representatives de- 
feated the customary provision in the Sundry Civil 
Bill for the payment of $130,000 for the annual rental 
of the New York custom-house. Mr. Sulzer charged 
that the government had sold the custom-house to 
the National City Bank of New York and then de- 
posited the payment back into the bank, without 
interest, and that the government was now paving 
rental for the building. He also charged that the 
bank had not paid the government in full for the 
property, and that it was therefore exempt from local 
taxation. All these statements are correct, but, as 
far as they involve the integrity of the bank, they dis- 
appear absolutely in the light of truth. The custom- 
house was offered for public sale under an act which 
provided that the government could continue the occu- 
pancy of the building until the new custom-house 
could be ready, at a rental of 4 per cent. on the pur- 
chase price. It was also provided that the buyer need 
not pay in full for the old building until the comple- 
tion of the new. Several bids were made for the 
property, the City Bank making the highest bid, and 
the government pursued its usual course in depositing 
the government’s moneys, without interest. There 
was no private deal by Secretary Gage with any bank, 
no secret sale or contract. The customary usages were 
followed out. Any one was at liberty to bid and to do 
precisely what the City Bank did. Mr. Sulzer must be 
familiar with all these facts, and yet he was able to so 
distort them that the rental item was stricken out of 
the bill by the House, the same House which, soon 
after, voted itself $190,000 for mileage for an extra 
session, which existed only in imagination and which 
did not require the members even to leave their seats 
after the regular session. To Sulzer’s credit, he does 
not appear as voting in favor of this grab. 
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ESPITE ALL talk as to the existence of race prej- 

udice in this country, the number of colored men 
of character and ability 
who are winning tributes 
of respect from their 
white fellow-citizens is 
steadily increasing. 
Many instances in proof 
of this statement have 
already been cited, from 
time to time, in our col- 
umns, and to these it is 
a pleasure to add the 
fact that the Grand 
Army of the Republic 
of Massachusetts has 
recently elected as de- 
partment commander a 
colored veteran. ‘The 
man thus honored by 
the comrades side by 
side with whom he 
fought in the Civil War 
is Mr. J. H. Wolf, of 
Boston, who, because of 
this recognition, will be 
one of the conspicuous 
figures at the great 
Grand Army of the Re- 
public parade at Denver, Col., next summer, where 
Massachusetts will have the right of line. Mr. Wolf 
is entirely worthy of the position to which he has been 
promoted. A native of New Hampshire, he is a suc- 
cessful lawyer at the *‘ Hub,’’ and has won the friend- 
ship, as well as the patronage, of many people. He 
is a man of talent, and can be relied on to administer 
the affairs of the department with zeal and skill. 

° 
IRINCESS STEPHANIE, of Belgium, ex-crown 
princess of Austria, is now well qualified to speak 
of the ruinous effects of an unsuccessful lawsuit. 
Some time ago she sued her father, King Leopold, for 
her share of her dead mother’s fortune. She lost the 
case and was condemned to pay costs, amounting to 
many hundreds of thousands of francs, completely 
swamping her financial resources. The Emperor of 
Austria turned against her because she insisted on 
bringing a suit which created a scandal. 
. 

if’ PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT attends the launching 

of the new $4,000,000 battle-ship Minnesota, at New- 
port News, Va., early in 
April, he will there meet 
a young woman of his 
own temperament. Gov- 
ernor John A. Johnson, 
of Minnesota, has ap- 
pointed Miss Rose-Marie 
Schaller, daughter of 
Senator Albert Schaller, 
of Hastings, as sponsor 
of the great craft. Miss 
Schaller is quite a re- 
markable young woman, 
who is a student, in the 
class of ’07, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
She is a member of the 
university dramatic club 
and the girls’ basket-ball 
team, and is an enthusi- 
astic horsewoman. She 
is also a member of the 
Alpha Phi fraternity and 
is on the staff of the 
Minnesota Daily. Furthermore, she takes a great in- 
terest in all university politics. Miss Schaller has many 
friends, and her selection as sponsor of the new war- 
ship gives general satisfaction. 
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churia. The strain of his invariably unfortunate ex- 
perience, long borne with the greatest fortitude, has 
at last had its natural effect, and his once iron nerve 
has utterly given out. As a result of the crushing 
disaster to the Russian forces at Mukden the general 
has asked the Czar to relieve him of command, on the 
ground that he is physically and morally worn out and 
incapable of continuing the arduous struggle. It isa 
pitiful breakdown, and all men who admire a brave 
and honorable soldier will extend sympathy to Kuro- 
patkin. Whether his reverses have been due, as has 
been variously 
” explained, to 
his own short- 
comings, to the 
inferior quality 
of his troops 
and __— subordi- 
nate officers, to 
the _— superior 
numbers of the 
enemy, or to 
unwise orders 
from St. Pe- 
tersburg, Gen- 
eral Kuropat- 
kin’s conduct 
has been 
throughout 
manly and _ he- 
roic. Exerting 
himself to the 
utmost to 
achieve the im- 
possible, he has 
assumed all the 
blame for his 
army’s lack of success. Although beaten in every en- 
counter in the present conflict, he has been pronounced 
a past master in the art of skillful retreat under tre- 
mendous difficulties. In spite of his collapse and his 
loss of reputation as a warrior of positive abilities, he 
retains the confidence of the rank and file. 
a 
LTHOUGH the distinguished president of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, Dr. William R. Harper, has 
recovered from the effects of the surgical operation 
recently performed on him, his physicians will not per- 
mit him at present to resume his educational duties. 
He will spend the next few months at a health resort, 
and will take the X-ray treatment for the malady 
which still threatens him. 

a 

PROFESSOR A. J. CORBESIER perhaps holds the 

honor of being the oldest instructor of physical 
culture, in point of continuous service, in the United 
States. Going from New York in 1865, he has for 
forty years taught the midshipmen of Annapolis the 
art of fencing, and his pupils now exceed in number 
six thousand, including those from the rank of captain 
down to the youngest middy. Nearly all the officers 
at present in command of the departments at the naval 
academy received their instruction in swordsmanship 
from him. Although well advanced in years, he is 
perfection itself in graceful bearing. He is the best 
illustration of what such physical exercise can accom- 
plish in the preservation of health and erectness of 
stature, together with agility and ease of movement. 
His able assistants are Professors J. R. Retz, George 
Heintz, and George Heintz, Jr. The former has spent 
thirty-five years at the naval school, while Professor 
Heintz has been there for thirty-two. George Heintz, 
Jr., became an instructor eighteen months ago, and is 
at present directing the midshipmen in the setting-up 
exercises. Like their chief, these sword-masters bear 
testimony in every act to the value of the art of fenc- 
ing in keeping the physical space with the intellectual 
cuiture of the cadets. 
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MONG THE most observed figures in 
the late inaugural parade at Wash- 
ington was the noted Apache chief Geron- 
Imo, who afterward had an interview 
with the President. The grim old Indi- 
an who for many years was the terror of 
the whites in Arizona, is now apparently 
a tamed and reformed man, but he and 
his warriors are still held in captivity at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma. They are all very 
desirous of returning to their former 
home, and Geronimo, with tears in his 
eyes, begged the President to permit 
them to go back. The President frankly 
expressel his present lack of confidence 
In the reformation of this group of old 
fighters, but half promised to grant their 
appeal if their future conduct warranted 
it. It is said that if Geronimo were al- 
lowed to revisit Arizona, white men there 
end suffered at his hands would try to 

ii nim, 





a 
FEW commanders in all military history 
_ have had to endure such a succes- 
Sion of terrific defeats as have befallen 
General Kuropatkin— the idol of the Rus- 
Sian people—during the war in Man- 





PROFESSOR A. J. CORBESIERK, FOR FORTY YEARS FENCING MASTER AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY, 
AND HIS ASSISTANTS. 
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N MARCH 5TH last, Secretary James Wilson 
completed eight years’ service 2s Secretary of 
Agriculture. He has 
been reappointed, for a 
third term, by President 
Roosevelt. Should the 
secretary keep his seat 
to the end of the pres- 
ent administration he 
will have twelve contin- 
uous years of service in 
one Cabinet office to his 
credit. This record has 
not been equaled since 
the early days of the re- 
public. Albert Gallatin 
served from 1801 to 1814 
as Secretary of the 
Treasury, while William 
Wirt served from 1817 
to 1829 as Attorney-Gen- 
eral. No other Cabinet 
officer has a record of 
continuous service in ex- 
cess of ten years. Sec- HON. JAMES WILSON, 
retary Wilson isthe dean Who is serving his third term as Sec- 
of President Roosevelt’s retary of Agriculture. 

a A Copyright, 1903, éy Clinedinst. 
Cabinet by virtue of this 
continuous - service rec- 
ord and by the fact that he is older than any of his 
confréres. Should he live until August he will be 
seventy years of age. He came to America from 
Seotland when sixteen years of age and has made 
lowa his home for over forty years. In addition to 
several positions of honor in his State government he 
has served six years in Congress. Under his régime 
the Department of Agriculture has increased its field 
of usefulness widely. The secretary was formerly at 
the head of the Iowa agricultural station, and he has 
been a practical farmer all his life. President Roose- 
velt is said to rely greatly upon his shrewd, practical 
common sense in national affairs, as well as upon his 
practical advice regarding subjects in which he is an 
acknowledged specialist. The secretary is also highly 
esteemed by the farmers of the nation, and has their 
full confidence. He thoroughly understands their 
needs, and has labored untiringly for their benefit, 
adopting new methods and trying many experiments. 

= 

HREE CLERGYMEN in New York City are organ- 
izers and pioneers in new methods of Sunday- 
school work. They are 
the Rev. Richard Morse 
Hodge, D.D., director of 
extension courses for 
lay students in Union 
Theological Seminary 
and lecturer in Biblical 
literature, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; the Rev. Milton 
S. Littlefield, pastor of 
the First Union Preshy- 
terian Church, and the 
Rev. W. W. Smith, 
M.D., secretary of the 
Sunday-school commis- 
sion organized by the 
Episcopal Church, but 
undenominational in 
character. The exten- 
sion courses in Union 
Theological Seminary, REV. DR. RICHARD MORSE HODGE, 
for Sunday-school teach- 
ers and parents, mark 
the first attempt of the kind of any theological sem- 
inary. There is a model Sunday-school in the Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University, whose pupils pay tui- 
‘tion of fifty cents 1 Sunday, and whose 
teachers are paid. Dr. Hodge has a class 
of children of from nine to twelve years 
of age on Sunday afternoons in Union 
Theological Seminary. This is the first 
children’s Sunday-school class ever or- 
ganized ina theological seminary. Grad- 
ed and manual methods are employed. 
The First Union Presbyterian Church is 
the first church to employ the same 
graded curriculum which is used at the 
model Sunday-schoo! of the Teachers’ 
College. This is the first church Sunday- 
school in the country to employ manual 
methods of teaching geography in the 
way it is done in day schools~ by using 
sand table maps made by pupils, and 
maps made by them in paper pulp, clay 
and colors, pen and pencil. The Epis- 
copal commission marks, probably, the 
first church movement where there is 
grading of Sunday-schools and the pro- 
vision of courses for the training of Sun- 
day-school teachers. There is a perma- 
nent Sunday-school exhibit in the dioc- 
esan house, New York, of over ten 
thousand articles. All this is in the line 
of progress, and will undoubtedly result 
in adding to the efficiency and usefulness 

of Sunday-school work. 











One of the leaders in new methods of 
Sunday-school work.— Zhuss. 
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A Thousand-mile Horseback Hunt in Texas and Mexico 


Gilson Willets, special correspondent of Leshe's Weekh 


CHAPTER II. 


SALTILLO, Mexico, March Ist, 1905. 
N MY PREVIOUS article on the thousand-mile 
horseback hunting party conducted by the South- 

ern Pacific ‘‘ Sunset Route,’’ i told of its personnel 

our equipment, our success in hunting and fishing, our 
camp luxuries —and of the experiences of the twenty- 
odd capitalists and professional men from fourteen dif- 
ferent States experiences at the outset of this re- 
markable tenting-outing in Texas. This great thou- 
sand-mile trip--second in elaborateness of arrange- 
ments only to the hunt organized for the Grand Duke 
Alexis of Russia by General Sheridan and Colonel 
Cody (Buffalo Bill) is now nearing an end. In this 
article I shall relate the most unique of our adventures 

in this out-of-the-way northern part of old Mexico. 

The members of the party who came on this trip for 
their health are now so disgracefully well that even 
the most mercenary sanitarium would not take them 
in. They declare they’ve got the *‘ Mexico climate ”’ 
habit, and are coming again next year, understanding 
that the Southern Pacific road intends to make these 
outings in future an annual occurrence. 

Our first three or four camps were made on one of 
the largest ranches in the world the Trevino Ranch 
of 1,000,000 acres. On this great ranch -as big as a 
New England State as on all the other great ranches 
we have traversed, the Southern Pacific management 
obtained all hunting and fishing privileges. And it 
took months of correspondence with ranch-owners and 
the Mexican government to get those privileges. For 
never before has a hunting party like unto this 
invaded the land of Porfirio Diaz. The President of 
the republic, by the way, not only sent personal greet- 
ings to the party, but issued special instructions to 
his rurales (rural police) throughout the territory 
covered by our thousand miles of riding and camping, 
ordering them to give us at all times every assistance 
and protection. 

It was on the great Trevino Ranch that the health- 
seekers of the party first discovered that they were 
getting in Mexico exactly what they had come for 
a new constitution. The sportsmen of the party, too, 
were out late and up early on ‘‘the chase that pleaseth.”’ 
The motto always was to kill only such game, however 
plentiful it might be, as was actually needed for con- 
sumption at our table; for the Southern Pacific stands 
for the killing of game for food only. 

One day to our camp on the lovely San Diego River 
came the general manager of the Trevino Ranch, Cap- 
tain Garci2, formerly an engineer in the Mexican army. 
He came in his buggy drawn by six prancing steeds, 
and in behalf of the millionaire owner of the ranch, 
Senor Don Lorenzo Gonzales Trevino, invited us all to 
be his guests at the headquarters ranch-house at San 
Carlos. He asked us to come the following day and 
stay as long as we liked. We proceeded to San Carlos 
on the following day ; and nowhere on earth, not in 
Spain itself, have I seen such lavish hospitality so 
generously extended to strangers. Whole houses were 
placed at our disposal, dinners five hours long and as 
fine as any at a first-class American hotel were served 
daily in our honor —and remember that all this occurred 
100 miles from any railroad. We had the pick of 
thousands of horses, many of them thoroughbreds ; 
and when we took our departure Captain Garcia loaded 
us with presents characteristic of the country. 

I asked Captain Garcia how he succeeded in manag- 
ing such a vast territory, on which the farms are one, 
two, or three days’ journey apart. ‘‘ Simply enough,”’ 
he said. ‘* We divide the million acres into farms of 
from 1,000 to 2,500 acres each. Over each farm we 
place a foreman. Some of our best foremen, by the 
way, are Americans. We furnish each foreman with 
tools, machinery, horses, mules, wagons, and money 
to pay the peons. They raise corn, rice, cotton, or 
sugar, and so on, as they wish. They give us a per- 
centage of the proceeds of each crop, and the balance 
is theirs. As we raise at least two, and sometimes 
three, crops a year in this section the farmers do well. 
The peons meantime gets twenty-five cents, American 
money, a day and a hut to live in. We have some 
3,000 peons on the ranch. With their families the 
total population of the ranch is about 9,000 souls.”’ 

Then we visited no end of Mexican villages —villages 
of the kind the average tourists never see. Villages 
mostly of straw huts, and only very occasionally of the 
more substantial "debe dwellings. Villages inhabited 


by the lowest class of Mexicans, the half-breeds, dark 
as negroes, their Indian origin being distinctly mani- 
fest in their visages. Villages where money is an un- 
known quantity, where every peon is always in debt 
to the ranch store, hence never sees the cash repre- 
senting his daily stipend of twenty-five cents. Vil- 
lages where to breakfast, and to lunch and to dine 
means to eat tortillas (a bread made of corn-meal and 
resembling our pancakes), and beans. Villages where, 
sometimes, none can read or write, though on some 
of the farms schools are conducted, supported one-half 
by the ranch owners and one-half by the government. 
Villages where all the women bake in a common clay 
oven in the centre of the town. Villages where men 
and women bathe in the creek together and are un- 
ashamed. Villages the sight of which proved to us 
that truly one half of the world knows not how the 
other half lives. 

And now for the story of the queerest town of all, 
a town where the curfew is still rung every night, 
something probably now unknown in any other town 
in the Western Hemisphere save Port Au Prince, the 
‘apital of the West Indian republic of Hayti. Not a 
baker’s dozen of tourists have ‘‘done’’ the region 
through which we he-e just passed in the last dozen 
years. The region is 7a: from the railway ; the only 
way you can ‘‘do”’ it is on a horse, sleeping in the 
open at night with your saddle for a pillow and Mother 
Earth for a cot-and that sort of thing doesn’t suit 
the garden variety of tourist. I venture to believe, 
therefore, that not one person in a million in the United 
States knows of the little Mexican town where every- 
body who ventures from his doorstep after ten o’clock 
at night is arrested. Yetthere is suchatown. It is 
called Santa Maria—-and in Santa Maria two of our 
party--the doctor and myself-—were arrested and put 
in jail. 

By Mexican standards, Santa Maria is a full-fledged 
modern city. Froman American viewpoint it is a me- 
dizval kind of place a relic of feudalism, where the 
boss of the town is lord of all the peons for miles 
around. It has an alcalde, or mayor, and that mayor 
is a sort of czar over the whole country. One of his 
predecessors, decades ago, established the custom of 
ringing the curfew every night at ten o’clock. This 
custom the present mayor maintains~ not only as to 
the mere ringing, but also as to the enforcement of the 
letter of the curfew law. And woe to the peon or 
stranger who is caught abroad after ten. The enforce- 
ment of the curfew law is the result, some say, of the 
fact that this part of Mexico is infested by bandits 
and desperadoes who raid the towns at intervals, loot 
the mayor’s palace —a ’dobe (mud) house a little larger 
than all the other ’dobe houses—-with a view always of 
knifing the mayor and appointing one of their bandit 
brothers in his stead. The idea is that by arresting 
everybody, possible lurking desperadoes may be includ- 
ed. Others assert that the curfew law represents an 
organized system of blackmail on the part of the local 
police. The local government, it seems, is always in 
arrears of salaries due the police. So, in order that 
the police may be paid, the mayor permits the arrest 
of curfewites people out of doors after ten—-and the 
police then proceed to pay themselves by extorting 
money from their victims. The arrested individuals 
usually pay the few pieces of silver demanded, rather 
than lie all night in the foul and infected jail. 

We made camp within fifteen miles of this quaint 
Santa Maria, and after nightfall the doctor and | 
started out for the town—to buy “‘ grub ’’~ piloted by 
a Mexican guide. As we approached the outermost 
’dobe dwellings we heard the bells ringing. Our guide 
therefore, in terror, explained that the curfew was 
ringing, that it was ten o’clock, and that any attempt to 
enter the town would result in arrest. And forthwith 
he wheeled his horse and galloped away as if for dear 
life. 

** Hang their old laws!’’ said the doctor. 
ride straight in.’’ 

We did ride straight in—right up to the point of a 
villainous, gleaming Mexican bayonet in the hands of 
a sentry. He challenged us, in Spanish, and in the 
same tongue the doctor replied, ‘‘ Strangers.’’ In- 
stantly the sentry whipped out his revolver, and a 
shot rent the still air. Another sentry came running 
up and then both sentries in chorus informed the 
senors, the Americanos, that we were under arrest. 
Thus with an evil-visaged sentry on each side of us 
we had been forced to dismount and they were leading 
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our horses—we were marched through the town and 
ushered into one of the out-buildings surrounding the 
**palace.’’ There we were ordered to fill out a doc- 
ument giving reasons for ‘* being outside of our dom- 
icile after ten P.M., thus defying the statutes.’’ The 
police official then handed us a big yellow envelope 
into which we were ordered to insert the document. 
After which we were taken to an adjoining building, 
where we were lodged in a cell along with several other 
curfewites, principally Mexican Indians. This was the 
foul and infected jail of which our guide had spoken 
before he fled. 

‘‘There must be some way out of this hole,’ re- 
marked the doctor, in English. Whereupon we were 
surprised to hear one of our fellow ‘‘ convicts ’’ say, 
also in English: ‘‘ The senors should have dropped 
some silver in the big yellow envelope.’’ So enlight- 
ened were we by this hint that we summoned our 
gaoler and craved permission ‘‘ to make a correction 
in the document which we had filled out.’’ The docu- 
ment was brought and in the big yellow envelope 
containing it we each dropped a Mexican silver dollar. 
And lo! the police official himself appeared and, bow- 
ing obsequiously, announced that the senors, the Amer- 
icanos, would honor him by allowing two of his men to 
accompany us to our hotel. And such a hotel! It 
was better than the jail, however—just a little better. 

Again, have you ever heard of the vanishing river 
of Mexico? Probably not; because, as I have said, 
very few Americans know anything about this strange 
part of Mexico. There is a disappearing river in 
Venezuela - perhaps you've heard of that. But that 
there is in Mexico a river that vanishes utterly —drop- 
ping, seemingly, straight down into the very bowels 
of the earth over the edge of a bottomless abyss —of 
this extraordinary river you now learn for the first 
time. Mexican engineers have long tried—in vain 
to discover what on earth, or under the earth, be- 
comes of this vanishing river. Maybe it reappears on 
the surface in the form of a spring hundreds of miles 
from the point at which it vanishes no one knows. 
The vanishing river vanishes at a point some twenty 
miles from the silver-mining town of Parral, and near 
that point we camped for three days. While we were 
in camp there occurred an event that had in it ma- 
terial for a short story that might be entitled ‘*‘ The 
Tragedy of Vanishing River.’’ 

Silver mines have been opened for miles on each 
side of the river. Last year the newest of the mines 
was opened, and a young Mexican engineer from the 
University of Chepultepec—the Mexican West Point 
came to take charge. Now, as the river nears the 
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BRINGING IN THE CORN ON THE 1,000,000 ACRE TREVINO 
RANCH, VISITED BY THE HUNTING PARTY. 














ONE OF THE WAGONS WHICH FORMED A PART OF THE 
HUNTING PARTY'S OUTFIT. 


point where it vanishes, it runs through a deep canyon 
and there becomes whirling rapids. Who falls into 
those rapids is a doomed man. He vanishes as does 
the river. The young engineer got the idea that he 
could harness those rapids for water-power, just as we 
have harnessed Niagara. When we made camp on 
Vanishing River the engineer had practically com- 
pleted the work of harnessing, and on a certain day 
he expected to celebrate his achievement by welcom- 
ing his sweetheart from the City of Mexico and marry- 
ing her. 

Came the day, and the bride-to-be. But at the 
mining-camp no lover met her. A search party started 
out to find him. The party visited our own camp, 
thinking that the engineer might have stopped with 
us over night. I joined the search party and with 
them pursued the man-hunt down the river. One of the 
Mexicans said that at certain periods it was necessary 
to post a watchman at the rapids to give warning of 
the rising of the river, thus giving time to save cer- 
tain machinery from destruction. It was possible, he 
added, that the engineer had himself watched at the 
rapids the night before, and possibly he had fallen in. 
The next moment we were certain that he had fallen in, 
for on the brink of the canyon lay his sombrero and 
his pistol. Sorrowfully we went back to the mining- 
camp and told the bride-elect. I thought the incident 
closed and so returned to my own camp. Toward 
night-fall the foreman of the mine came into our 
camp. He said that the bride had insisted upon being 
taken to the spot where her lover had disappeared, 
and they had found a bit of paper bearing the engi- 
neer’s last message. The foreman handed the paper 
to our doctor, who read aloud: ‘‘ As the sun rises on 
my wedding day I write this. I shall vanish with the 
vanishing river —completely and forever. In the 
night in the moonlight—I felt and saw a horrible 
something creeping up my leg. It was the deadly 
tarantula. The slightest movement of my leg would 
mean my end. Slowly, stealthily, my hand crept to 
my pistol-holster and withdrew the weapon. With 
hardly a perceptible movement I aimed at the creep- 
ing thing and fired. But the tarantula was quicker 
than the shot. He injected his deadly poison—why 
should I now permit Her to see this swollen, contorted 
semblance of a man which I have already become? To 
my love, adios.’’ 

All the time during which we have been riding and 
hunting through Mexico the Mexicans have been cele- 
brating their annual fiesta—the Fiesta of a Hundred 
Days preceding Easter. There have been bull fights 
and cock mains and gambling galore. At one place 
they gave a bull fight for our benefit. It took place 
in a primitive arena, the fighters being amateurs, 
though heaven knows they tried hard enough to kill 
the bull. The fact that they did not kill the bull pre- 
Cipitated a mild riot. The bull entered the arena, 
seemed to size up the situation as a one-to-sixteen 
shot, and refused to fight. Whereupon the populace 
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hissed. And as still the bull refused to fight, the 
Mexican spectators jumped into the ring and attacked 
the fighters and the managers. The result was that 
the managers were carried off to jail and made eventu- 
ally to pay a heavy fine. For the Mexican govern- 
ment assumes that, in case of such a fiasco, the man- 
agement not having produced the ‘‘ goods ”’ as adver- 
tised, the public has been swindled. 

It’s the same way if you shoot a man accidentally 
in this country. ‘‘Accidents’’ don’t go. The man 
who did the killing is sentenced to be shot, and is 
shot, precisely as if he had committed murder delib- 
erately and in cold blood. It’s a good law—they need 
that law in Texas. For since its enactment murders 
have decreased wonderfully in Mexico. Often as we 
rode through the country we would see a grave by the 
wayside, and on a tree near the grave would be nailed 
a rude wooden cross bearing the name of the deceased 

invariably one who had been murdered. There was 
such a grave and such a cross on the site of one of our 
camps. Murders in Mexico are not always done by 
means of firearms. A pistol-shot makes a noise. So 
your bandit usually uses the silent, stealthy knife. 
And what ‘“‘ Jack the Rippers ’’ they are! Our guide, 
young Sharp, told us many a harrowing tale of how 
the unwary stranger is lured to the edge of a village 
and there quietly knifed to death for the money that 
may be found upon him, or for his mere sombrero, or 
even for looking too admiringly upon some pretty 
senorita or senora. Sharp told us, too, of the very 
recent murder of the most wonderful roper Mexico 
has ever known. That genius of the lariat could sit 
astride his horse and, going at a gallop, jump horse 
and rider through a big rope-loop as easily as a little 
girl “‘ jumps rope ”’ on the sidewalk of a village street. 
One day he beat a fellow-roper in an exhibition. The 
next day the body of the famous roper was found on 
the edge of the village, containing more knife stabs 
than ever Cwsar had. The murder had been com- 
mitted by the jealous rival, of course. 

In all the ‘‘carnival towns’’—places where the 


fiesta was observed on a wholesale scale—-gambling 


was the principal pastime. Probably nowhere else on 
earth is gambling so common to all classes and all 
ages as in Mexico. No peon is too poor, no child too 
young, to risk his coppers. Those who can afford to 
play silver must play at the roulette, or stud poker, or 
faro, in the indoor places. That leaves for the out- 
door gambling booths all the most extraordinary, all 
the most picturesque side of the gambling craze. I 
saw the poorest peons, who earn only twenty-five 
cents a day, risking their very last coppers. I saw 
parents of the well-to-do class encouraging their 
seven - year-old daughter to stake her pennies on 
roulette. I saw one little one not more than six 
years old smoking a cigarette while he watched his 
eight-year-old brother losing pennies at dice. For 
these outdoor games the most primitive arrangements 
were made, all representing the crudest forms of 
hazard or roulette. For roulette, a strip of painted 
cloth was laid on the table, and only the colors~—no 
numbers—were used. Then, in place of a wheel and 
a marble, a top was spun. At other tables the win- 
ning color was decided by still more simplified means. 
That is, a number of blocks of wood of red, green, and 
black were rolled down an incline, the color of the bit 
of wood that first reached the table deciding the win- 
ning hue. And all the Mexicans enjoyed themselves 
like so many children—going to the gambling bouts 
and cock mains and the bull fights just as Americans 
go to the circus. The entire fiesta is, indeed, a kind 
of half Christmas and half Fourth of July, a little re- 
ligious and a little patriotic, with the principal cele- 
brations on Sundays, all forms of entertainment being 
approved and patronized by the government. 

Around the camp-fire of an evening we discussed 
these things. ‘‘Talk about gambling,’’ said Mr. J. 
W. Burdick, the general traffic manager of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad, of Albany—“‘ all the gam- 
bling stories I’ve heard of in Mexico are child’s tales 
compared with the deadly earnestness of the gambling 
tales I heard in Texas. For example, it’s against the 
law in Texas to play cards in public. You don’t dare 
play cards even in the smoking-car of a train moving 
through the State. The other day some travelers on 
a train going out of Texas waited until the train 
crossed the boundary into Arizona, and then they sat 
down to a game of cards. They had been playing only 
a few minutes when a tall man--the kind that Fred- 
eric Remington calls ‘man with the bark on’—con- 
fronted the players, saying, ‘Gentlemen, I’m the 
sheriff of this county, and I arrest you for playing 
cards in a public place.’ ‘ But we’re in Arizona,’ pro- 
tested the players. ‘No, you’re not,’ said the sheriff. 
‘You were in Arizona when you began your game, but 
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the train haz just backed into Texas—to get water— 
and you’re my prisoners.’ 

‘*Another time,’’ continued Mr. Burdick, ‘‘twoTexas 
card-sharpers lured a supposed innocent into a poker 
game. One of the sharpers had only one eye. Pres- 
ently the innocent detected the one-eyed man in the 
act of manipulating the cards. Whereupon he drew 
his six-shooter, laid it on the table, and said: ‘Gentle- 
men, | ain’t mentioning names, but there’s some one 
at this table fixing the cards. As I say, I ain’t saying 
who it is, but if he does it again I’ll shoot his other 
eye out !’”’ 

I then told Mr. Burdick—and all the others around 
the camp-fire—a true Mexican gambling story that 
surely was as about as “‘ grown-up”’ a tale as any of 
Texas. While we were visiting the headquarters of 
the great Trevino Ranch, I said, I rode one morning 
with Captain Garcia, the general manager, on his 
rounds of inspection. We came to the hut-—built of 
logs and rice-straw, with thatched grass roof —belong- 
ing to one of the swineherds. What attracted Cap- 
tain Garcia to the spot was the fact that the swineherd 
had not been doing his duty as watchman during the 
night, a fact made apparent by the spectacle of 
countless little pigs hanging at various heights on the 
barb-wire fence—all dead. There had been a heavy 
wind-storm the night before—something unprece- 
dented in that country—and in their fright the hun- 
dreds of little pigs in the corral had attempted to get 
out. In their efforts their bodies had become entan- 
gled and impaled upon the sharp barbs of the fence, 
and there they had hung until dead. So Captain Garcia 
entered the swineherd’s hut to take him to task for 
permitting the wholesale suicide of the innocents. 

I entered the hut with the captain —and there lay 
the swineherd on the earth floor, stark naked save for 
a breech-clout. Nor was there a thing in the hut ex- 
cept just the naked man—not even a stick of wood 
nor a cooking utensil. Immediately Captain Garcia 
forgot about the impaled pigs, so curious was he as to 
the plight of the swineherd. ‘‘ Where’s your table 
and your stools ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Oh, senor,’’ the swineherd replied, “‘last night I 
gambled with Pedro, the swineherd on the next ranch. 
And after I had bet all my money I bet my table and 
stools, and lost them.’’ 

‘But where’s your pictures of the saints, and 
your cooking utensils, and your tinware for eating— 
and the iron stove I gave you for burning wood ?’’ 

‘* All gone Pedro’s way, senor. Even the wood 
for my fire, senor.’’ 

‘* And your clothes, man-—are they gone, too ?”’ 

‘**Si (yes), semor—every last cent and every last 
serapé (blanket) —all taken by Pedro.’’ 

** And your mule— where’s your mule? And your 
wagon’? Did you gamble with those—my mule and 
my wagon, too ?’’ 

‘* Si, senor—all gone. ’’ 

“‘ But your wife—why is she not here ?”’ 

‘The senora, too, senor. I gambled the wife also— 
and Pedro—he packed my household and my wife all 
in your wagon and drove them away with your mule.’’ 

Whereupon Captain Garcia could no longer refrain 
from laughing outright. An hour later we rode up to 
Pedro’s hut. ‘* Here, you,’’ said the captain, pretend- 
ing mighty anger. ‘‘ Pack that swineherd’s things— 
everything he gambled away to you last night—in my 
wagon and cart them back to him with my mule. And 
don’t forget to take back to him alsc his wife.’”’ 

The exigencies of business called Colonel Thomas 
Jefferson Anderson, the General Passenger Agent of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and our ** Impresario,’’ 
back to headquarters at Houston, and so he is now 
an absentee host. But all the duties of something 
more than a mere ‘personal conductor ’’ are per- 
formed to perfection by the original genius of the 
trip, John T. Patrick. When ‘‘Old Man Patrick’’ 


goes into a thing he’s there to stay and to ‘make 
good ’’ to the very end. For instance, here’s a true 
story illustrating his stickedness of purpose. Once 


he was industrial agent for a southern railroad. He 
found a bright negro boy acting as a mere sweep and 
promoted him to do clerical work. Whereupon, the 
powers-that-were came to Patrick, saying: ** You’ll 
have to reduce that nigger back to his sweeping. 
You’ve got him doing white man’s work along with 
white clerks.’’ The next day Patrick sent in his res- 
ignation with a note saying: “If you insist upon 
turning out that negro, I resign.’’ Sequel : the boy 
‘* stayed put ’’ and so dia Patrick. 

Thus on this trip every promise made by Patrick 
and the Southern Pacific Railroad has been kept to the 
letter—just as similar promises will be kept on the 
second annual thousand-mile horseback hunting party 
already talked of for next year. 
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America’s Part in the Revolution in Russia 


By ALEXANDER HuME Forp 








HE FIRST mutterings of the present revolution in 
Russia were wafted to the world from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Works, on the banks of the Volga, 
some three years ago. There had been a strike of 
twenty thousand Manchus and Russians the year pre- 
vious on the Yankee-built railway in the far East, 
when American rock drills were introduced, but the 
Cossacks quickly compelled the laborers to resume 
work. At the Yankee locomotive works in European 
Russia, however, the soldiers sent down from Nijni 
Novgorod quickly fraternized with the 15,000 strikers 
and, when the order was given to fire, grounded their 
arms, even threatening to turn on their officers. From 
that day to the present, wherever in Rsusia American 
labor-saving machinery has been introduced, the Czar’s 
government has had trouble with the laboring classes. 
The introduction of American ideas in the large cities 
might have proved beneficial-to stable rule had it been 
wisely received, and the slowly brooding revolution of 
the city artisans might easily have been smothered 
for there are less than three million laborers in Russia, 
while the standing army, with its reserves, numbers 
thrice that number; but the enormous and continued 
increase in the use of American agricultural ma- 
chinery on the estates of the great nobles spread dis- 
satisfaction among 90,000,000 peasants, and in this lies 
the real danger feared by the Russian autocracy. 

Two years ago the reactionists began to foresee the 
danger of an industrial revolution in the cities where 
American enterprises had made their greatest strides. 
In Moscow American tool works and sewing-machine 
factories inaugurated a new era in the wages of the 
workingman, besides setting the pace in the demand 
that the skilled employés be able to read and write. 
At Odessa a commercial museum for the exhibition of 
American machinery was opened by a company of 
Russian Hebrews in New York, and a tide of Ameri- 
sanized Jewish subjects of the Czar flowed back to 
Russia from the New World to urge the people to adopt 
modern methods of business and manufacture. In 
Poland, also, Americanized Hebrews began with Ameri- 
“an capital to build factories of every kind, and in St. 
Petersburg itself a Yankee company erected the finest 
office building in all Russia, while at the Putiloff 
works, belonging to the government, American en- 
gineers installed the largest lathes and gun-making 
machinery in the world ; all of which necessitated the 
employment of a higher class of laboring men than 
Russia had ever before dared to encourage. The 
purely American concerns insisted upon employing 
men who could think for themselves, until Minister 
Witte, in avain effort to avert his downfall, was com- 
pelled to accede to the demands of the reactionist 
party and inform the American capitalists he had in- 
duced to invest in Russian enterprises that he could 
no longer protect their interests. 

The weight of the government’s hand was first felt 
by the Westinghouse Air-brake Company at St. Peters- 
burg. The million dollar a year contract that had 
induced the company to erect its extensive plant was 
arbitrarily withdrawn, while the rival company that 
had been induced to put up works at Moscow was in- 
formed that the promises made by the government 
officials sent to America to induce the company to 
build in Russia would not be kept. Then began a 
series of petty annoyances and the levying of extra 
taxes on the Russo-American Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. Work on the magnificent Nevsky Prospekt 
office building was retarded, and it seemed as if every- 
thing American was to be eliminated from Russia. 
The contract for the most perfectly equipped electric 
works in Russia, which an American firm was to erect 
in St. Petersburg, was canceled. The aversion to all 
things American was of course manifest at Nijni Nov- 
gorod, where the new-era workingman first broke out 
in open revolt. Here every Yankee stockholder was 
forced out of the American locomotive company, and 
the Yankee workmen were shipped out of the country. 

For a time it seemed as though Russia might get 
on, as of old, without the disturbing element of Ameri- 
can labor-saving machinery, but the first results of the 
war with Japan taught even the most bitter reac- 
tionists that Russia must now mark time with civiliza- 











tion if she would preserve her national existence. In 
fact, the reactionists found themselves gored on both 
horns of a dilemma. The war in the far East might 
be won with America’s aid, but Russia itself would be 
lost to the autocracy. When de Witte was hurriedly 
recalled to power, after the assassination of von 
Plehve, his first act was to call upon America, the only 
country that could immediately supply him with rails 
for the re-laying of the Trans-Siberian Railway, for the 
necessary construction material, but for once the 
America that had always trusted Russian promises re- 
fused the contract unless Russia would make cash pay- 
ment. Promises went for naught, and there the mat- 
ter rests. By arbitrarily canceling government con- 
tracts with American firms two years ago Witte 
taught keen Yankee business men to look before they 
leap into Russia. 

American farm machinery is bringing about an 
agricultural regeneration of rural Russia that the 
government admits itself powerless to curtail; for the 
use of Yankee ideas and machinery in farming on a 
large scale, it is admitted even by the reactionists, is 
all that can save the country from disastrous famines 
in the future, more fatal to the autocracy than even 
the introduction of our great labor-saving machinery. 
Overtures have been made to the manufacturers of our 
agricultural machinery to establish branch works in 
Russia, where Russian laborers may turn out the 
sowers, rakes, harvesters, and mowers needed on the 
vast estates of the Russian autocrats ; but with the 
fate of the American Locomotive Works and other 
Yankee enterprises in Russia ever before their eyes 
the temptation to branch out has, so far, been resisted 
by our manufacturers of agricultural machinery. At 
present almost half of our total export of farm imple- 
ments finds its way to Russia. While a special extra 
duty is levied on all American machinery entering 
Russia, agricultural machinery is exempted, as Russia 
cannot possibly get on without it and no other country 
can compete with us in its manufacture. 

In rural Russia this labor-saving, Yankee-built 
machinery sets thousands free from the toil of the 
fields, while in the cities other Yankee-made machinery 
gives men work there. In city and country the 
American idea is abroad throughout Russia, and un- 
skilled hand labor is becoming more and more discount- 
ed. The Russo-American Hebrews who return to their 
native land armed with Yankee passports scour the 
country from the Arctic to the Black Sea, and from War- 
saw to Vladivostok, seeking orders for the American 
firms they represent. Speaking both the language of 
Russia and that of the country of their adoption, they 
are sought after by all who wish to know something of 
the wonderful republic where every one is rich and the 
people govern. It goes without saying that the re- 
turned exile talks freely ; and all classes listen out of 
curiosity—if for nothing more. It was the Russo- 
American Jew who persuaded the Russian engineers 
to build 2,000 miles of American railway in Manchuria ; 
it was the Russo-American Jew who secured the con- 
tracts for the Yankee steel bridges of the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway; and again it is the Russo-American Jew 
who is building factories everywhere within the pale 
to turn out the various little labor-saving devices he 
has learned cf in America. By precept and example he 
is helping to spread dissatisfaction with the old meth- 
ods throughout Russia, and he is foremost in advo- 
‘ating and adopting the new, despite every effort of 
the government to circumvent his plans. 

The war with Japan brought it home to Russia that 
she could not yet become totally independent of the 
world’s greatest manufacturing nation. America 
alone could supply her with submarine boats, and 
after the strike at the government foundries it be- 
came necessary to look abroad for all war munitions. 
Russia’s fear of ‘‘ American ideas ’’ taking root in her 
native soil is not diminished by recent events. Needed 
machinery is now ordered from Germany, but it is 
often of Yankee origin, with name-plate removed and 
entered into Russia as of Teutonic manufacture, to 
escape the retaliatory tax placed on American ma- 
chinery, and also soothe the feelings of the high offi- 
cials. Until the influx of Russian Jews to New York 


it was always necessary for American shippers to send 
their goods to Russia via Germany, owing to the in- 
comprehensible intricacies of the Russian tariff regu- 
lations. In Germany every article is unpacked, 
weighed, and re-invoiced, our trade secrets are learned, 
and our goods enter Russia as German exports and 
Germany gets any future order. The Germans who 
make a specialty of the Russian trade send their young 
clerks to learn the language and study the tariff regu- 
lations, for in Russia the customs clerks, in lieu of 
salary, are paid two kopecks for each mistake they 
can discover in a bill of lading. It was only with the 
advent of the Russian Jew that the American manu- 
facturer found it possible to have his invoices made 
out correctly in accord with Russian regulations and 
in the Russian language; so that all that prevents us 
from now sweeping the field is the discriminating 
tariff against Yankee machinery which grew out of 
the sugar-bounty squabble between Secretary Gage 
and Minister Witte. 

Grand Duke Sergius having been the head and 
front of the reactionist party, it ‘s not unlikely that 
his death will bring about a change in the policy of 
the government toward American industries in Russia. 
De Witte is back in power with strong leanings toward 
the American idea, and Prince Hilkoff, minister of 
railways, was educated in an American machine-shop, 
and is known in Russia as ‘‘ the Yankee minister,’’ 
the Russians declaring that it is easier for an Amer- 
ican than for one of his own countrymen to secure an 
audience with the minister of railways. The Czar, 
now rebounding from the oppression of his autocratic 
uncle, is more than likely to go to extremes in his 
long-suppressed idea of reforms. Lately he announced 
that he would call a national meeting of the landed 
proprietors, which should take place shortly, if the 
reactionists do not again get the upper hand of vacil- 
lating Nicholas. 

The promised Zemsky Sobor (congress of landed 
proprietors) threatens a new danger to Russian autoc- 
racy, the most terrible and to be dreaded of all—a 
revolt of the peasants— 90,000,000 unthinking human 
beings, little elevated as yet above the brute beast. 
Recently, in anticipation that there will be a new 
division of land, and spurred on by reckless revolu- 
tionists who preach in the peasant districts that ‘* The 
Little Father’’ has ukased the large proprietors out 
of existence, the peasants have been staking out 
claims on the vast estates of their overlords, in the 
firm conviction that no one will be permitted to own 
more than forty acres under the new order of things, 
while the great machines from across the ocean that 
sow, reap, and harvest the grain are to be destroyed 
and the peasant given plenty of work, without having 
to compete with machinery that robs him of labor and 
lowers the price of his grain. 

The zemstvos demand education for the people as 
the only hope for Russia. The peasants demand the 
land as their exclusive inheritance for all time, and 
the workingmen demand higher wages and shorter 
hours ; gradually they are combining issues and pre- 
paring to work together. Only the few thousand au- 
tocrats who own and rule Russia hold out against the 
rising tidal wave behind which are their 140,000,000 
opponents, and even the autocrats are now divided 
among themselves. A leading newspaper of St. Peters: 
burg has actually suggested editorially, as a solution 
of the troubles in Russia, that an American syndicate, 
accustomed to handling matters on a gigantic scale, 
be given charge of the financial and commercial ad- 
ministration of Russian affairs. The Russians do not 
take this editorial as a joke, but it is a straw that 
shows the trend of sentiment, and, even if unwillingly, 
it seems quite possible that the rulers of Russia may 
yet call upon American ingenuity to assist in extricat- 
ing their country from the chaos that the Yankee has 
been accused of materially helping to bring about. 
Certain it is that if the Liberals have their way vast 
American machine-shops may again spring up on the 
banks of the Volga, and everywhere throughout the 
Czar’s domain, to train the mechanic in practical 
methods, and in time make Russia as independent of 
the outside world as are these United States. 
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HUNGRY WAIFS OF THE STREET PARTAKING OF A SIl PLE MEAL IN THE SEVERELY PLAIN QUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


WIDE EXTREMES IN THE LOTS OF NEW YORK’S CHILDREN. 


OFFSPRING OF THE WEALTHY ENTERTAINED IN PRINCELY STYLE, WHILE POVERTY’S YOUNGSTERS FEED AT CHARITY’S 
FRUGAL BOARD, YET ALL ARE CONTENTED AND HAPPY.—Copyright, 1905, by Brown Brothers. 
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cation to any one of the 
great hospitals will 
enter their names upon the list of probationers ; 
others imagine that it takes a political pull in order 
to become a pupil nurse. Needless to say, both 
these ideas are far from the truth. The question lies 
entirely with the pressing need of the hospital and the 
talent, advantages, adaptability, and references of 
the applicant. First of all, the advisability of taking 
up a profession of this nature should be argued both 
pro and con, for while women turn instinctively to 
caring for the helpless, it is not the average woman 
who makes a good nurse, and whatever gifts one may 
have for the calling, it is utterly impossible to acquire 
the requisite knowledge and skill without a special 
training of considerable duration. Good nursing does 
not grow by itself, but is the result of study and prac- 
tice ending in sound tradition which can be transferred 
elsewhere. There is a certain glamour and romance in 
taking up hospital work or nursing in any form, but 
this will not last long with the girl who does not un- 
derstand thoroughly that to be an efficient nurse the 
necessary education is not that of adilettante or senti- 
mental sort. She must have good health, which sup- 
poses good spirits, for she will be put to the severest 
tests of endurance, of fidelity to the minutest details, 
of duties calling for great courage. In addition to 
this, the majority of New York hospitals with train- 
ing-schools attached require the would-be nurse to 
have a good education, the running scale of which for 
the various institutions will be stated further in this 
article. 

In the meantime, for the girl handicapped by insuf- 
ficient education or lack of time and means wherewith 
to take a three years’ course necessary before the pro- 
fessional nurse is given her diploma, there is also a 
chance in the professional field distinctly different from 
yet like that of the trained nurse~ that of a trained 
attendant. The trained attendant is a product of the 
last few years and is the result of a crying need 
that of a sort of middle nurse to fill the gap between 
convalescence and recovery of the well-to-do patient, 
and to assume the duties of professional nurse in 
homes where a regular nurse cannot be afforded. The 
advent of the trained nurse has heretofore benefited 
chiefly the two opposite extremes of society the very 
rich and the very poor. There remains still a great 
un-nursed middle class which cannot afford the fee of 
a professional nurse and to whom the services of the 
district nurse are denied. In all large cities there are 
blocks and blocks of houses filled with flats where 
there is no extreme poverty, but where the profes- 
sional price of from three to five dollars a day for a 
trained nurse would be too much of a strain upon the 
exchequer. In these places the trained attendant, 
with her cheerful face, practical skill, and moderate 
fee, is more than welcome. 

The young man in chambers and the young woman 
in her tiny flat are subject to ailments like the rest of 
mankind. They are very likely living alone, without 
relatives or near friends to help them, and they can- 
not afford to either house a professional nurse or to 
pay her price. Many of these, with a natural shrink- 
ing from a hospital, are grateful for the services of a 
trained attendant who lives in her own place and at- 
tends by the day or week. This comparatively new 
profession opens up a large and, so far, uncrowded 
field for the young woman whom nature has not en- 
dowed with a special talent for anything else, and who 
needs must become a servant, a shop girl, or a factory 
hand, if she earn her own living. To give this class 
of girls and women an opportunity, and also to sup- 
ply the demand for trained attendants in homes of 
both rich and poor, training-schools have been estab- 
lished in several large cities under the auspices of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. The original 
school of this nature is in Boston, the largest and 
most efficient in Manhattan, with an auxiliary in 
Brooklyn. 

Applicants for admission to the course must under- 
stand that the position of attendant is not that of 
nurse, and they cannot hope to become trained nurses 
by taking this course alone. An attendant cannot 
charge or expect as much as a trained nurse, nor may 
she be expected to assume the responsibilities of one. 
The training class is open only to women who wish to 
study for self-support. A preliminary examination is 
given which requires that the applicant must under- 
stand the elementary branches of arithmetic, and she 
must read and write well. The tuition fee for the 
term of ten weeks is twelve dollars ; lessons in cook- 
ing for invalids, four dollars, and the uniform fur- 
nished by the association, three dollars—nineteen alto- 
gether. The course embraces fifty lectures, class 
work, and instruction in practical nursing by a gradu- 
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ate from the New York Hospital. The instruction 
consists of anatomy and physiology, care of the invalid 
and the invalid’s room, bed-making, lifting and mov- 
ing helpless patients, registration of pulse and tem- 
perature, with use of the clinical thermometer, bath- 
ing of invalids, giving of foods and medicines, making 
and applying poultices, plasters, and fomentations, 
and cooking for invalids. Other instruction is in- 
cluded which fits a woman to be useful in a sick-room 
and to follow intelligently the directions of a physi- 
cian. The students are given some practical work for 
several hours a week in the New York Eye and Ear 
Hospital, the Laura Franklin Hospital for Children, 
and the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital. During 
the summer they are taken as assistants in the Sea 
Cliff Hospital for Convalescent Children. 

At the end of the term in the Y. W. C. A. an ex- 
amination is given by a physician, and all who pass 
successfully are given certificates of the school. Each 
graduate signs a document agreeing to charge not 
more than seven dollars a week during her first year 
of service. These names are registered upon the 
books of the association, and the graduates are sent 
in response to the many requests for trained attend- 
ants which come from all parts of the country ; for, 
unlike almost any other profession open to women, 
the demand is greater than the supply. A number of 
the graduates of the past year have become so enthu- 
siastic in their work that they have entered the regu- 
lar hospital training-school for the three years’ course. 
The Minturn Hospital for Contagious Diseases each 
year accepts some of the Y. W. C. A. graduates who 
are courageous enough to enter. They are taken 
merely as assistants, but occasionally they prove so 
efficient that they win the favor of the private patients 
and are promoted to salaries far exceeding their ex- 
pectations, with their limited training. These are not 
the average cases, however, for most physicians re- 
quire the services of a regular trained nurse for pa- 
tients whose condition is critical. While a hospital 
will employ only graduates who have taken the regular 
three years’ course, many of the trained attendants 
find employment in the different sanitariums, and a 
number have taken private cases of feeble-minded. 
The trained attendant also finds a field in caring for 
chronic and sub-acute cases, where the services of a 
professional are not required. The Brooklyn school 
for trained attendants requires the same references and 
standard of intelligence that is demanded by the Man- 
hattan one. The training consists of thirty lessons and 
occasional lectures. The course extends from October 
to June, one lesson each week. The terms are four 
dollars for the entire course. 

For the girl in the country who desires to take up 
a line of work, but who hesitates because of her igno- 
rance of ‘the city and its ways, the Y. W. C. A. fur- 
nishes reliable information as to lodgings, one of the 
most dangerous pitfalls to which a stranger in New 
York is subject. For the self-supporting woman, re- 
ceiving a salary of ten dollars a week or under, there 
are a number of homes, commencing with the Mar- 
garet Louisa Home, on East Sixteenth Street, con- 
necting with the Y. W. C. A. on Fifteenth Street, 
which is conducted on the plan of a hotel, except that 
the guests are all women and girls, and a homelike 
atmosphere pervades the place. The rates here are 
fifty cents a day, or five dollars and fifty cents a week, 
for room and board. The guests, transient or per- 
manent, must comply with the rules of the house and 
keep the hours. The Jackson, on West Fifty-eighth 
Street, is much on the same order. These homes 
have nothing to distinguish them as such, but have 
rather the appearance of modest apartment houses. 
The rates at the Jackson range from three dollars to 
five dollars and fifty cents a week for room and board. 
In some instances there are two or three beds in one 
room. The rooms are, however, large and airy, and 
the beds are comfortable. The board is plain and 
wholesome. The Chelsea Club is one of the most pop- 
ular homes, and the Co-operative, on West Fourteenth 
Street, furnishes board and room for two dollars and 
fifty cents a week up. Aside from these the associa- 
tion has a list of private boarding-houses and lodgings 
which are thoroughly investigated and found reliable 
before girls are recommended to them for rooms. 
With these facts in view, the girl with limited means 
can afford to live in New York while completing her 
course of ten weeks in the school for trained at- 
tendants. 

Now for the girl who wishes to take up the profes- 
sion of trained nursing more seriously. She has, no 
doubt, an idea of what is required of her, but is all at 
sea regarding the training-school where she would 
stand the best chance of being admitted as probationer. 
There are over one hundred hospitals in New York ex- 
clusive of the two hundred asylums and homes main- 
tained out of private and public charity. Many of 
these take students in training, but some of the larger 
training-schools are the Bellevue Hospital, the New 
York Hospital, St. Luke’s, St. Mark’s, and the Lincoln 
Hospital, where there is a training class for colored 
girls, and the others abide by their standards. Of the 
suburban hospitals, the Christ Hospital of Jersey City, 
the Newark Public Hospital of Newark, and the Orange 
Memorial Hospital of Orange, N. J., have training, 
schools. The great public hospital, Bellevue, where a 
thousand beds receive people from all classes, and 
where cases running the gamut of disease are treated, 
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appeals to many as having naturally a broader field 
than some of the more conservative hospitals, where 
some cases are excluded. However that may be, the 
practical training in the various schools is very much 
the same and the diplomas from each are on a par. 
Sellevue, like most of the large hospitals, is endeavor- 
ing to raise the standard of the nurses by admitting as 
pupil nurses only women of higher intelligence. Each 
hospital has its separate system growing out of its 
peculiar needs, but for the most part the different in- 
stitutions follow a definite plan, and are designed to 
accomplish practically the same ends. New York 
State has, perhaps, a more complex system of laws 
governing these hospitals than any other State in the 
Union, and it is generally acknowledged that the stand- 
ard of education for nurses is higher than in nearly all 
of the other States. 

In all the hospitals the applicants from Canada are 
considered first, mainly because of their strong, vigor- 
ous constitutions, and the admirable types of woman- 
kind coming from that country. The Eastern States 
come next in favor and the South stands the lowest, 
some of the schools refusing to even consider an ap- 
plication from a Southern girl. The reason of this is 
that so many of her predecessors have failed as proba- 
tioners, and others, who have passed over this period 
successfully, resign before the end of the term. The 
remuneration--or allowance, as it is generally termed 
has, within the last year, been lowered to a consider- 
able degree in all of the large hospitals. From fifteen, 
twelve, and ten dollars a month, in addition to the board, 
lodging, and laundry which is furnished by all the hos- 
pital training-schools, the allowance is now ten, eight, 
and five dollars in the different institutions. And the 
question of stopping the allowance altogether, and 
charging a tuition fee in addition to the three years’ 
service, is now being agitated in the St. Luke’s and 
New York hospitals. This will also have a tendency 
to raise the standard of the students who apply. 

“All physicians, particularly hospital men, recog- 
nize the indispensability of the trained nurse,’’ states 
Dr. A. T. Bristow, president of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York. ‘“‘I never stand in the oper- 
ating-room without a sense of gratitude and admira- 
tion for the splendidly- trained women who stand 
around me and contribute in so large a measure to the 
success of my work. I honor their patience, their en- 
durance, their absolute fidelity to duty. The pre-emi- 
nent position which American surgery occupies in the 
world to-day is largely due to the superior intelligence 
and education of the faithful women who assist us in 
the operating-rooms. It is the great pleasure of my 
life to bear testimony in this public manner to their 
worth and our appreciation of their services.’’ 

The first thing for a girl desiring to enter a hos- 
pital training-school is to write to the superintendent. 
In return she will receive a book in which the various 
requirements of the particular institution are set 
forth, and she is asked to give her age, education, 
reasons for wishing to become a nurse, and references. 
If these are satisfactory her name is entered upon a 
list as an applicant, but this does not mean that she is 
within a year of entering the school as a probationer. 
In Bellevue the outstanding list is always several hun- 
dred, and although the pupil nurses and the graduates 
are constantly coming and going, the list seldom drops 
below the hundred mark. To wait a year cools the 
enthusiasm with which the application was made, and 
at the end of that time many have entirely given up 
the project. However, the different hospitals have 
different ideas upon the subject. At Bellevue it is 
thought that a student entering with her first enthusi- 
asm is likely to make the better nurse. Others con- 
tend that if, after a year’s time on the waiting-list, 
the enthusiasm has not wavered, the desire being per- 
manent, the applicant makes the better nurse. At 
any rate, she is likely to wait at least two months in 
any, even the smaller suburban, institution before be- 
ing summoned. 

In Bellevue a high-school education is absolutely 
necessary. St. Luke’s and the New York Hospital 
have the same standard. The training-school stand- 
ard of St. Mark’s Hospital is a trifle more lenient in 
point of education, the type of girl and her general in- 
telligence having some weight, and while a written 
application is better in the majority of cases, at this 
institution it is better to apply in person. The out- 
standing list here is not as large as that of the other 
named hospitals, and an applicant with the necessary 
qualifications could probably enter on probation within 
a couple of months after her application. The allow- 
ance at St. Mark’s, in addition to the board, lodging, 
and laundry, is eight dollars a month. The term of 
service is three years. The training-school of Christ 
Hospital, Jersey City, has a comparatively small list 
of applicants, and it is naturally much easier to gain 
access there than it is in the large city institutions, 
although the educational standards are practically the 
same. The remuneration is five dollars a month. The 
first term the students assist in the wards, the second 
year they are given charge of the wards, and the 
third year they are sent upon private cases, the re- 
muneration for which is received by and is the prep- 
erty of the hospital. In all the hospitals in cases of 
sickness the nurses are given gratuitous care. 

The Newark (N. J.) training-school, in connection 
with the Newark Public Hospital, has a very large 
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COZY ROOM AT THE CLUB OF THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL NURSES. 




















LESSON IN BANDAGING GIVEN TO PUPILS IN NURSING IN A Y. W. C. A. CLASS. 


TRAINING YOUNG WOMEN IN THE DUTIES OF THE NURSE. 
ASPIRANTS TO THE HUMANE PROFESSION ‘TAUGHT HOW TO COOK DAINTIES FOR INVALIDS AND TO BANDAGE WOUNDS, 
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RUSSIAN GUN IN BODAI FORT DESTROYED BY JAPANESE SHELL-FIRE. THE VI 

















CORRESPONDENTS OF JAPA- 
NESE NEWSPAPERS INSPECTING HAKU- 
GYO-KUSHAN FORT AFTER ITS CAPTURB. 











CZAR’S WAR-SHIP “ AMUR” A BATTERED HULK IN THE GRAVING DOCK. TRIUMPI 
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HUGE CANNON IN ANSHISHAN FORT, ONE OF THE TROPHIES OF THE SUCCESSFUL SIEGE. GENERAL VIEW OF ANSHISHAN FORT WHEN OCCUPIED BY ITS CAPTORS. 
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| HARBOR Wiley THE JAP E FIRE AND IN A MIKADO'S MEN BRINGING UP A TWENTY-EIGHT-CENTIMETRE GUN TO 2U3- 
SINKING METRE HILL. 














SUBTERRANEAN GALLERY DUG BY THE 
BESIEGERS TO UNDERMINE A 
RUSSIAN FORT. 








THE VICTORS LOOKING OVER BODAI FORT AFTER IT FELL INTO THEIR HANDS 





SHOYUSAN FORT 
DEMOLISHED BY THE 
JAPANESE BATTERIES. 











TRIUMPHANT JAPANESE ON A HIGH HILL SURVEYINC CAPTURED PORT ARTHUR 

















PTORS: PRISONERS OF WAR FROM PORT ARTHUR RESTING DURING A MARCH TO THE COAST BATTERY OF RUSSIAN GUNS AMID THE DEBRIS OF THE SHATTERED DEFENSES. 


REEED AT FALLEN PORT ARTHUR. 


ND DED, AND OTHER GRIM TRACES OF THE LATE BLOODY SIEGE. 
caphs jr dima Johnston. 
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Striking Career of Our New Ambassador to Great 


DDRESS- 
ING Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid 
on a private oc- 
casion when 
two or three 
informal 
speeches were 
in order, Mr. 
Edmund C 
Stedman _ said 
he hoped _ it 
might be told 
of Mr. Reid on 





his deathbed, 
as it was of a 
Spanish mar- 
shal, that he 
had no~ ene- 
mies, because 
he had shot 
them all. N>- 
body knows 
MRS. WHITELAW REID. a céiaw itn 
Mr. Stedman 


that Mr. Reid takes no pleasure in cherishing re- 
sentments. He merely meant to suggest that the 
editor of the New York Tribune has never been un- 
equal to the requirements of a stiff fight for principle, 
and has more than once remained master of a situa- 
tion from which his adversary had found it convenient 
to retire. Sut it has always been his preference, and 
usually his fortune, to convert foes into friends by 
first convincing them that his sincerity and disinter- 
estedness were at least on a par with their own ; so 
that, after all, the Spanish marshal was not his proto- 
type. ; 

Mr. Reid’s career is a romance of indefatigable 
industry applied to the cultivation of admirable talents 
and to the creation and employment of honorable oppor- 


tunities. At thirty-five he had attained the profes- 
sional goal which to the boy of twenty must have 
seemed almost infinitely remote. Since then he has 


achieved many public distinctions, but it may well be 
doubted if a single one of them has given him anything 
like the satisfaction that he felt on the day when he 
first entered into full control of the Tribune. A man 
is largely revealed in the way he directs the energies 
of his subordinates. Mr. Reid has been considered an 
exacting master. If that impression is correct —and it 
certainly is not here disputed the reason is that, be 
ing an expert at his own craft, he has measured im 
perfections by a high standard. It used to be said 
that he did not much care to listen to the opinions of 
the men under him, but the fact is that when they 
have really had opinions he has always valued an hon- 
est expression of them. What he has not cared for is 
a solicitous acquiescence in opinions which he himself 
might be supposed to have formed. 

The manager of a great journal usually has to rely 
on his ability to evoke from other minds an exposition 
of the views which he desires the public to adopt ; but 
Mr. Reid has invariably required of his subordinates 
that they should preserve their own self-respect. He 
never wants an editorial writer to advocate a policy in 
which he does not believe. Himself possessing an 
English style singularly well adapted to open grave 
topics to the general understanding, he has never em- 
ployed it to better purpose than in recent years, 
whether in his own paper or in occasional treatises of 
a more elaborate character on questions of national 
concern. On two things every man in his employ can 
depend —that good work is never undervalued nor for- 
gotten, and that Mr. Reid’s confidence once gained is 
hard to lose. The atmosphere of the 7'ribune office is 
not tainted with suspicion. The suavity which ought to 
come as the years go has come to Mr. Reid, and if you 
can still detect in his level tones the capacity for swift 
judgment and the habit of command, so much the bet- 
ter. The last thing a wise lieutenant wants is incer- 
titude on the part of his superior officer. 

Born in Ohio, Mr. Reid is of Scotch descent on both 
sides of the house. His father and his father’s father 
had the temper and some of the experiences of the 
pioneer. They were morally equipped for a more 
rugged existence than circumstances compelled them 
to lead, and the best thing they gave the boy who was 
destined to make the name illustrious was the elate 
and intrepid spirit which has fashioned the conditions 
of advancement out of at least as many obstacles as 
men who attain the first rank are commonly forced to 
confront. Mr. Reid had, it is true, the great advan- 
tage of a fortunate start in the conti»uous process of 
education. Thus, an uncle who possessed sound scholar- 
ship, and also that very different thing, the art of im- 
parting instruction, made so good a Latinist out of him 
while he was still a lad, that he has found pleasure ever 
since in the literature of a language which to most 
men of affairs is not only dead but buried. It naturally 
followed that after his graduation from college he set 
about accumulating a little capital by teaching for a 
year or two, but he never thought that was his voca- 
tion. A newspaper office, which seldom catches a 
man worth keeping unless it catches him young, soon 
caught Mr. Reid and showed him his destiny. Having 
made his small home paper pay in something besides 
experience, he was called to the important Cincinnati 
Gazette. In the service of that journal as correspond- 
ent at the front and leader writer during the arduous 
years of the Civil War, he made for himself a reputa- 
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tion which was universally reckoned among its most 
valuable resources. An interval of cotton planting at 
the South left him leisure, or was at least compelled to 
leave him time, for the writing of ‘Ohio in the War,’’ 
which at once became a model for kindred publications 
and has remained a standard. : 
Assigned to duty at Washington during the im- 
peachment trial of President Johnson, Mr. Reid’s work 
confirmed Horace Greeley’s judgment of his abilities, 
and after repeated invitations he joined the staff of 
the New York Tribune as chief editorial writer. A 
year or two later he became its managing editor, and, 
on Mr. Greeley’s nomination for President, its editor 
in chief, with full authority to carry out his own views 
of what a great national journal ought to be. The 
eminent capacity which he displayed under the peculiar 
conditions arising from Mr. Greeley’s candidacy gained 
for him the financial backing which enabled him to 
acquire complete control of the paper on Mr. Greeley’s 
death. Thus logically established in the place which 


from his early days had appeared most enviable in 
his eyes, he began a new chapter of his career. 





THE HON. WHITELAW REID. 

The owner and editor of the Tribune was inevitably 
a conspicuous figure, and it was not rash to predict 
that high public honors awaited his acceptance. But 
first he had to rebuild his paper. It is a familiar fact 
in journalism that newspapers sometimes survive in a 
state of fair prosperity every obvious reason for their 
existence. It is equally well known, at least to those 
on the inside, that when a newspaper has once started 
down the hill of adversity it is about the hardest thing 
in the world to reverse the motion. That feat Mr. 
Reid accomplished, after Mr. Greeley’s candidacy, and 
especially his acceptance of a Democratic indorsement, 
had cost the great organ of Republicanism a host of 
subscribers, and his death had threatened to destroy 
its identity. He accomplished it, not by retrench- 
ment but by lavish expenditure, not by going back but 
by going forward, by making the Tribune a far better 
paper than it had ever been before, and, it may be 
said incidentally, by devoting about eighteen hours of 
the twenty-four to the closest personal supervision of 
every detail of editorial and business management. It 
was a task which nothing but grit and grip and high 
enthusiasm could have made supportable, but it was 
well rewarded by the public consciousness that it had 
been done that the 7'ribune had not merely survived 
a critical epoch in its history, but had been securely 
embarked upon a swelling tide of influence and pros- 
perity. 

During that laborious period the post of minister to 
Germany was twice offered to Mr. Reid, but the pro- 
priety of his motives for declining was officially rec- 
ognized, and it was not until the eighteenth year after 
he became the owner of the Tribune that he felt will- 
ing to take a public office which would interrupt his 
life work, though he gladly consented to serve the 
State gratuitously as a regent of the university, of 
which he was elected chancellor last spring. In 1889 
he accepted the mission to France, and for three years 
was one of the country’s most zealous and successful 
representatives abroad. 





“There Is no Czar.” 





HE Lord spake to Pharaoh; ‘* Let my people go.”’ 
And still the fetters clanked, the lash was plied. 

The love of God is boundless, the wrath of God is slow ; 
But Pharaoh’s heart was hard—and Pharaoh died. 


HE Lord spake to Cesar: ‘Set my children free.’ 
The Eagle’s shadow darkened land and foam 
Till rolled the Gothic billows, an iron-crested sea, 
And ruin whelmed the ancient walls of Rome. 


HE Lord spake to Russia. His thunders filled the skies. 
But deaf are tyrants ever. Wide and far 
At last, in chainless anger the maddened millions rise, 
And round the world resounds, *‘ There is no Czar !”” 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN, 
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Britain 


Without the 
slightest  dis- 
paragement of 
anybody else it 
can be said that 
his argument 
for the removal 
of the French 
prohibition 
against the im- 
portation of 
American 
meats not only 
won the case in 
Paris but sup- 
plied the con- 
troversial _ re- 
quirements of 
his colleagues 
in other Euro 
pean capitals. 
That achieve- 
ment and the 
negotiation of er REED. 
an extradition 
and a commercial reciprocity treaty were the chief 
material results of his mission, but his constant care 
to cultivate mutual relations of good-will were heart- 
ily appreciated alike by his own government and the 
government to which he was accredited, while his 
patriotism, his hospitality, and his solicitude for the 
interests of Americans in France won for him the 
personal esteem indispensable to a foreign minister. 

The gratification which his conduct abroad created 
at home, and of which the honorary membership con- 
ferred on him by the New York Chamber of Commerce 
soon after his return was a signal expression, was not 
without influence on the Republican National Conven- 
tion which nominated him for Vice-President of the 
United States in 1892. He made a vigorous canvass 
and gained new distinction as a political orator, but 
his party was doomed in advance to defeat that year 
and Mr. Reid again took up the reins of active control 
in the Tribune office. 

It soon became evident, however, that exposure 
and exertion preceding and during the campaign had 
impaired his health, and he was constrained to spend 
much of the time for several years in a milder climate 
than that of New York. This fact is worth mention- 
ing now only for the reason that nothing in his life has 
been more characteristic of Mr. Reid than the attitude 
which he took and maintained after the doctors told 
him that his life was in danger. A man of feebler 
will might have surrendered, but he never even thought 
of compromising. He had no fancy for the role of a 
valetudinarian he meant to get well, and he did, as 
his multifarious activities during the last decade con- 
clusively prove. It should be said that no one else 
knows how much he owed during those dark days to 
the courage and tenderness of his wife, the only 
daughter of Mr. D. O. Mills, whom he married in 1881. 

At the close of the brief but momentous war with 
Spain Mr. Reid was appointed one of the American 
commissioners to negotiate a treaty of peace at Paris, 
where intricate problems involving the whole future of 
the United States were presented for solution. That 
they were solved with honor and, we may hope, with 
great ultimate advantage to the American people, is 
doubtless chiefly due to Mr. Reid’s clear recognition 
of the unforeseen and unwelcome but imperative obli- 
gations which the war had imposed upon this country, 
and to his insistence that they should be courageously 
accepted. 

Mr. Reid’s missions to England as the special am- 
bassador of the United States at Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee and the King’s coronation furnished an impor- 
tant addition to his qualifications for the resident am- 
bassadorship which he is about to assume. They gave 
him the most favorable opportunities for renewing and 
extending his acquaintance there, and especially for 
forming agreeable relations with many of the official 
personages with whom he is to maintain diplomatic 
and social intercourse for some years to come. He is 
sure of a warm welcome on his arrival and a speedy 
recognition of his talents, his accomplishments, and his 
unfaltering zeal for the interests of his country. A 
felicitous speaker from the days when, as president of 
the Lotos Club, he set the pace for the long succession 
of dinners to notable men of all countries for which 
that organization is still famous, he will uphold in 
England, at suitable times and places, the reputation 
which his predecessors have established. His appear- 
ance is distinguished and his manners are all the better 
for having preserved something of the formality which 
has almost vanished out of modern life. An ambas- 
sador has never taken up his duties under happier 
auspices. He will have the invaluable assistance of 
Mrs. Reid, whose social experience is wide and whose 
social talents are most engaging, and of a charming 
young daughter. The hospitality of Ophir Hall and of 
the town house of Mr. and Mrs. Reid will be greatly 
missed by an immense circle, formed out of many 
diverse and interesting elements ; but that is equiv- 
alent to saying that the English men and women who 
are best worth knowing are to be congratulated on 
their acquisition. L. H. 





o a 
A TABLESPOONFUL of Abbott’s Angostura Bitters 
in a glass of sweetened water after meals is the great- 
est aid to digestion known. 
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LOOKING DOWN THE TERRACE TO THE MACMONNIES 
FOUNTAIN AND THE LAKE IN CENTRAL PARK 
Ldward Beatty, New York. 
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ee MASCOT OF MONITOR 
** TERROR,” LATELY 
PRESENTED TO THE BATTLE-SHIP 
** MASSACHUSETTS.” 
I’red J. Stein, New York. 

















PARACHUTE 

JUMPER MAKING 

AN ASCENSION, WITH 
BALLOON UP 400 FEET. 
U. W. Dunham, Iilinois 
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“THE DEER-STALKERS,” 
ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
FLOATS DISPLAYED AT 
THE SARANAC LAKE (N, Y.) 
WINTER CARNIVAL. 

Vrs. bE 








RUINS OF COTTON WAREHOUSES AFTER THE 
WHICH DFSTROYED THE STUYVESANT DOCKS, NEW 
ORLEANS. —/, 


Trumbull, New York. »5,000,000 FIRE 


\dair Lyon, Louisiana, 
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Pacme pROUG > mom 4 - =m Picks cerns) oo <i < ox m= ms pon @ — 50 
(PRIZE- WINNER.) THE GREAT SPECTACULAR FIRE AT THE STUYVESANT DOCKS, NEW ORLEANS, SEEN FROM ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER George Stark, Missouri 
AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—MISSOURI WINS. 
THRILLING SCENES AND OBJECTS OF BEAUTY DEPICTED BY THE CAMERA IN THE HANDS OF SKILLED ARTISTS. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 284.) 
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SIOUX CHIEFS, IN WASHINGTON FOR THE INAUGURATION, CALLING AT THE WHITE HOUSE AND TAKING THEIR FIKST RIDE IN AN AUTOMOBILE.— Clandy 


THE PROJECTED Grand Prix race in France has 
been abandoned, and so, for this year at least, the 
Bennett race in Europe and the Vanderbilt race in 





BIGGEST AUTOMOBILIST ON EARTH-—-THE FAMOUS GIANT MACHNOW 


AND HIS HUMBERETTE., 
Copyrighted by Campbell-Gray 


America will be the classic international events. It 
looks to me as if hereafter the Vanderbilt race will be 
the great event of the year. 
a 
MERICA NOW more than ever is the great selling 
field for the whole world of automobile makers. 
Just how long it will continue to be so depends solely 
upon the ability of our American makers to produce 
what our great country demands. Close and impartial 
observers say that after this year foreign cars will 
not be largely imported here. Hence, it behooves the 
great foreign makers to enter their best cars and 
their best drivers in the Vanderbilt races, so as to 
create a further interest and demand in this country 
for their product. Wealthy Americans who go abroad 
will, of course, always buy foreign cars there to use 
for touring purposes. On the other hand, it is obvious 
that the foreign field has been well filled, and, more- 
over, the Bennett race is no longer a novelty, so that 
trade does not follow the winning of the race abroad 
as it does here. 
a 
HE DECISION of the Automobile Club of America 
to build its new club-house west of Broadway and 
just south of Central Park means that that section of 
New York is to become the automobile centre and dis- 
trict of the city. Originally all the automobile busi- 
ness was done east of Central Park and contiguous to 
it. Save for its proximity to Fifth Avenue, the dis- 
trict had nothing to recommend it to automobilists. 
Automobile Row, in Thirty-eighth Street, west of 
Broadway, was never anything more than a collection 
of stables altered into garages, totally unsuitable for 
the growing business. The new district, however, of 
which the Columbus Circle, at Broadway and Fifty- 
ninth Street, will be the centre, will embrace in its 
vicinage not only the new club-house of the Automo- 
bile Club of America, but a baker’s dozen of splendid 
automobile salesrooms and garages especially designed 
and built for the purpose, and a host of others not 
quite so pretentious. The headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, the New York Motor 
Club, the New York Motor Cycle Club, and the offices 
of some of the prominent automobile trade journals 
are also located within the radius of this district. 
a 
HE OUTDOOR sporting season will begin with the 
Boston hill-climb, followed by the opening of the 





Brighton Beach track at Coney Island early in April. 

Heretofore we have not had track races inthis vicinity 

so early in the season. The Lakewood programme an- 
nounced is also an early one, and it : 


of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution and 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. A man may drive 
from State to State in a horse, trolley, or railroad car, 





now looks as if the year’s list of 
sporting events was to be an almost 
continuous performance, taxing not 
only the time but also the purse of 
the interested man who wishes to 
follow the racing circuit from now 
on until the snow flics again next 
December. 
” 

WItTHouT THE gasoline engine 

the automobile of to-day would 
not have heen possible, and the 
same trite but true remark applies 
to the motor-boat. Like the auto- 
mobile, the motor-boat promises to 
be ubiquitous. Our love of the 
water is inherent, and while the use 
of the sail and the oar will never be 
totally abandoned, th increased use 
of the motor-boat, not only for the 
present but also for the future, is 
indicated for pleasure and business. 
Fickle winds and a popular aversion 
to the use of an “‘ash breeze’’ are 
also factors that have helped along 
the movement toward the increased 
use of the motor-boat. At any rate, 
the automobilists, who have knowl- 
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edge of the power and charm of the 
gasoline engine in the automobile, ONLY 
naturally turn to the motor-boat, 
and then they become, as Hudi- 














THE UNLUCKY AUTOIST GALLED BY THE CAMERIST’S SIGN. 
Nketch, 


bras says, of “‘amphibious nature for either land or 
water.’’ 
HE MOTOR-BOAT, unlike the automobile, is not 
restricted by picayune local and State blue laws. 
‘*No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, for the 
whole State is ours,’’ says the man in the auto-boat, 
for he is only subject to United States laws. But the 
man in the,auto must have a license for evety State 
he travels in, must abide by all sort of rules and regu- 
lations, when he attempts to travel from State to 
State. All of these State laws are really violations 


AUTOMOBILE IN THE INAUGURAL PARADE AT WASHINGTON —THE 


AMBULANCE OF THE TWENTY-THIRD REGIMENT OF 
NEW YORK.——Mrs. C. Rh. Miller. 


he may ride behind an ass, a cow, a goat or a hor:e, 
and in any kind of a vehicle, without let or hinderance, 
without a numbered tag or a license ; but when he 
attempts to go from State to State in an automobile, 
then he must be tagged and licensed. The only way 
to remedy this is to secure the passage of a national 
law which will protect and encourage the use of the 
automobile everywhere, from State to State, without 
discrimination. There are signs of a reaction against 
the extreme measures that in some localities spoil the 
pleasure of automobiling. ALEX SCHWALBACH. 
a a 


It’s Food 


THAT RESTORES AND MAKES HEALTH POSSIBLE. 


THERE are stomach specialists as well as eye and 
ear and other specialists. 

One of these told a young lady of New Brunswick, 
N. J., to quit medicines and eat Grape-Nuts. She 
says: 

‘“For about twelve months I suffered severely 
with gastritis. I was unable to retain much of any- 
thing on my stomach, and consequently was compelled 
to give up my occupation. I took quantities of medi- 
cine, and had an idea I was dieting, but I continued to 
suffer, and soon lost fifteen pounds in weight. I was 
depressed in spirits and lost interest in everything 
generally. My mind was so affected that it was im- 
possible to become interested in even the lightest 
reading matter. 

““After suffering for months I decided to go to a 
stomach specialist. He put me on Grape-Nuts and my 
health began to improve immediately. It was the 
keynote of a new life. I found that I had been eat- 
ing too much starchy food which ! did not digest, and 
that the cereals which I had tried had been too heavy. 
I soon proved that it is not the quantity of food that 
one eats, but the quality. 

“‘In a few weeks I was able to go back to my old 
business of doing clerical work. I have continued to 
eat Grape-Nuts for both the morning and evening 
meal. I wake in the morning with a clear mind and 
feel rested. I regained my lost weight in a short time. 
I am well and happy again and owe it to Grape-Nuts.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.”’ 
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The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 
Of the United States. 


HENRY B. HYDE, FOUNDER. 
Forty-fifth Annual Statement, for the Year Ending December 31, 1904. 





ASSETS. INCOME. 








Bonds and Mortgages. .... $81,623, 709. 11 Premium Receipts....... $62,643,836. 74 
~ : y y ' — = — é 19 Q a ‘ 
Real Estate in New York, Interest, Rents, etc....... 10,452,059.21 
including the Equitable Building . . 20, O% e. 23k. 7s | 
: eee | FOCORS 2... ss ves ce SCS C05 
United States, State, City | 
and Railroad Bonds and other in- ; 
vestments (market value over cost, ‘ ca | 
Broagidysca) wee sres ss. “228, 330,884.00 | DISBURSEMENTS 
Loans secured by Bonds and a . 
Stocks (market value, $13,404,199.0.) [0,505,006 OO | Death Claims .....<is.ss $18,049, 539-35 
Policy Loans..... ee ee 2 , Endowments and deferred ; 
in : P — —— 5441439-69 dividend policies ....... 0c... 5,425,950. 14 
Real Estate outside of New ' ai ies 
York, including 14 office buildings . ] 5,959,4 31.00 CS eee ee eee eee oO O, 349-94 
Cash in Banks and Trust 666.8 | Surrender Valuecs........ 2,931, 305. 36 
Companies at interest . ae 22,051,000,.02 al = = 
peer nee a Dividends to Policyholders . 6,001,902. 51 
Balance due from agents. . . 1,514,639.90 


Paid Policyholders . $36,389,047.30 


Interest and Rents. 


(Due $73,052.53. Accrued $559,456.25). 632,505.78 | Commissions, advertising, » 900, 285.72 

, ; : ’ ostare »xchange OO, 295-7 9 

Premiums due and in process P POR SO CHORE «6 ceo s+ id _—— =. 

° ge 9 9 fee : ~ _ ? , 

CE CORONER oi sale ise oes 55313,559-00 | All other disbursements... 7,179,310.42 
ite > Ire 1 : > . os ° . 

Deferred Premiums. . 2,631,969.00 | Real Estate Sinking Fund . 500, 000, 00 


Total Assets ..... $413,953,020.74 Disbursements ..... $51,968,651.45 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. 


FRANCIS W. JACKSON, “ludi/or. H. R. COURSEN, Assistant Auditor A. W. MAINE, U1ssoctale Auattor. 


LIABILITIES. ASSURANCE. 


Assurance Fund (or Reserve) $327,738, 355. Ye) INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT ‘THEIR COMMUTED VALUE 
All other Liabilities. .....  5,420,393.53 , Outstanding Assur- 


pnt | ance........... $1,495,542,892.00 
Total Liabilities. .. $333,158,751.53 a 


Surplus........... $80,794,269.21 Assurance not taken . $222,920,037.00 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the above statement. The Reserve as per the independent valuation 
of the N. Y. Insurance Department, is $326,523, 126 For Superintendent's certificate see Detailed Statement 
J. G. VAN CISE, Actuary ROB'T HENDERSON, Assistant .lcluary Rk. G. HANN, slssvctate cloluary 


We have examined the accounts and Assets of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the foreyoing 
statement. 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, V.I'. SNYDER, CC. LEDYARD BLAIR, CHARLES STEWART SMITH, MARCELLUS H. DODGI 
Special Committee of the Board of Director 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. JAMES IL. HYDE, l7ce-President 


GAGE FE. TARBELL, Second Vice Prest. GEO. 'V. WILSON, Third Vice-Prest. WM. H. MCINTYRE, Fourth Vice Prest 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secrefar) THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 7reasures 
H. R. WINTHROP, Asst. Secretary. M. MURRAY, Cashier. W. B. BREMNER, clsst. 7reasurer. 


S.C BOLLING, Superintendent of Agencies. 
W.R. BROSS, M.D. and ARTHUR PELL, M. D., Medical Directors. 


DIRECTORS. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN A.STEWART, LEVI P. MORTON, JACOB H. SCHIFF, E. H. HARRIMAN, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, A. J. CASSATT, D. O. MILLS, JAMES J. HILL, ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, ROBT. T. LINCOLN, GEO, J. GOULD, CHAS. S. SMITH, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
H. C. DEMING, J. J. ASTOR, aeo. T. wiLson HENRY C. FRICK, AUGUST BELMONT, 

p00. 1. WON, - ‘ ‘ : 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, GAGE E.TARBELL, fp) wirp CUYLER, WM: ALEXANDER, Six WM. C. VAN HORNE, 
GEO. H. SQUIRE, MARVIN HUGHITT, (OE ™ OE’ -B+ JOHN J. McCOOK, THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
rHOMAS D. JORDAN, WM.H. McINTYRE, 4: W- KRECH, H. C. HAARSTICK, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
C. B. ALEXANDER, M. HARTLEY DODGE, H.M. ALEXANDER, = DAVIDH. MOFFAT, JAMES B. FORGAN, 
V. P. SNYDER, BRAYTON IVES, J. F. pbx NAVARRO, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, JOSEPH T. Low, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, BRADISH JOHNSON, M. EB. INGALLS, §OHN SLOANE, H. R. WINTHROP. 


N. B.—FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE DETAILED STATEMENT. 
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REPUBLICAN EDITORS AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL. 
A GROUP OF DELEGATES TO THE RECENT NATIONAL REPUBLICAN EDITORIAL CONVENTION AT WASHINGTON, PHOTOGRAPHED AS THEY CAME FROM A PRIVATE RECEPTION BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


1. President-elect W. S. Capellar, of the association. 


2. A. O, Bunnell, the veteran secretary.—/hotograph by Jessie Tarbox Leais. 





d(SpGr'S HIS {0 Movie -NOKET 


[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LesLin’s WEEKLY at the 
home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at the full 
subscription rates, namely, four dollars per annum, or 
two dollars for six months, are placed on what is known 
as * Jasper’s Preferred List,’’ entitling them to the early 
delivery of their papers and to answers in this column to 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy to Wall 
Street, and, in emergencies, to answers by mail or tele- 
graph. No additional charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, as 
sometimes a personal reply is necessary. Alli inquiries 
should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Financial Editor LEs- 
LIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 











ROMINENT financiers are largely inter- 
ested in the demand for the ‘* mutualiza- 
tion’’ of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. They argue that the stockholders 
have a right to representation on the board 
of directors. No one will dispute the justice 
of this argument, and the arguments in favor 
of it sound well, as those in favor of a good 
cause always do. But I am afraid that the 
eminent financiers who are so anxious to give 
the policy-holders representation in the di- 
rectorate of the Equitable are still more 
anxious to get a representation for them- 
selves. What fool-nonsense it is to talk of 
‘‘mutualizing’’ a life-insurance company ! 
Does any policy-holder in the New York Life, 
the Mutual Life, or any other great mutual 
insurance company ever hear a call to vote for 
members of the board of directors? If so, 
let him hold up his hand where I can see it, 
or drop me a line to that effect. 
By some artful device the men who run 
these big insurance companies get hold of the 
necessary proxies to elect themselves direct- 
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HOW 10 Become 0 Toined Nurse 


Coatinued from page 274 











outstanding list of applicants. Like the New 
York institutions, this hospital is endeavor- 
ing to raise the standard of its nurses by de- 
manding a high-school education. The allow- 
ance here is eight dollars a month for the 
first year after the probation months, ten 
dollars for the second year, and twelve for 
the third. The large and efficient training- 
school of the Orange Memorial Hospital, 
Orange, N. J., offers perhaps the best oppor- 
tunity to the applicant desiring to enter im- 
mediately upon the work. The superintend- 
ent of nurses here avers that education is 
not the most important qualification, and yet 
it is an advantage. In return for the three 
years’ education this hospital offers no allow- 
ance. Probationers are taken at all times, 
and the list of applicants is always comfort- 
ably filled. 

A law requiring the registration of nurses 
in New York State was enacted in Albany, 
April, 1903. It is a means of protection to 
the training-schools and the young women 
who give up three of their best years to be- 
come proficient in their chosen work. The 
New York physicians employing private 
nurses now require the additional ‘‘R. N.,’’ 
which abbreviates ‘‘ Registered Nurse ’’ and 
proclaims that the nurse wearing the pin has 
either been graduated from one of the New 
York hospital training-schools; or, if she is 
from a school in another State, that she has 
successfully passed an examination before 








ors and officers year after year. Notices of 
the annual meetings are published, it is true, 
but so obscurely that no one ever sees them, 
and if any policy-holder attended he would 


GERMANY’S MAGNIFICENT 


CATHEDRAL. 


NEW PROTESTANT 


the New York State board of regents. Three 
other States have granted substantial recog- 
nition to the profession of trained nursing by 
enacting laws similar to that of New York. 


find himself in such woeful minority that he HOF UND DOM KIRCHE, AT BERLIN, COSTING $4,000,000, WHICH WAS RECENTLY CON- They are Virginia, North Carolina, and New 


might as well be absent. The insurance com- 
panies are run precisely as the railroad and 
industrial corporations are run, by those who 
manage to secure control and who maintain 
control largely by proxies sent them by innocent and 
confiding stockholders, and they run these corpora- 
tions to suit their own purposes, and give the stock- 
holders the benefit of what is left. 

Take the notable case of the sugar trust, to which 
I have referred more than once. This is already 
‘* mutualized.’’ Its president, Mr. Havemeyer, ‘‘ made 
no bones ’’ of saying to the stockholders, at the annual 
meeting, that they had no business to see the books or 
to ask questions about the corporation, and that no 
questions would be answered unless all the stockhold- 
ers joined in asking them, which he knew, of course, 
was an impossibility. When Mr. Morgan’s great 
** mutualized ’’ Steel Trust was organized we had won- 
derful tales of the purpose of the management to keep 
nothing from the stockholders, to open the books, and 
to keep them wide open, so that everybody on the out- 
side as well as the inside could know all that was go- 
ing on in this top-heavy billion-dollar corporation. 
One of the first things the management did when the 
slump in the iron and steel market came was to 
change the method of book-keeping on some pre- 
tense, so that it was impossible to make comparisons 
of one quarterly report with another. As the date for 
each successive dividend on Steel preferred recurs, the 
newspapers print “‘rumors’’ and then ‘“‘semi-official 
reports’’ of what the earnings for the quarter are 


SECRATED WITH GREAT CEREMONY IN THE 


AND MANY OTHER PROMINENT PERSONS, INCLUDING DELEGATES 
FROM CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


expected to show, or of the ‘‘ orders on hand’’ which 
the quarterly report will reveal. Wall Street seems 
to get all this information, and of course it can only 
get it from one source—the company itself—and those 
who have it are able to buy or sell the stock to ad- 
vantage ; but does the outside stockholder ever have 
a chance to get this information? Let him write a 
letter to the office of the company and ask for it, or 
let him call and ask to see the balance-sheet or the 
order books, and see what answer he will get. 

I am for the mutualization not only of the life-in- 
surance companies, but of all other corporations which 
sell their stock to the public, and I have been persist- 
ently pointing out to my readers that the first step 
toward this end on their part should be a blunt refusal 
to turn in their proxies, year after year, to the officers 
of corporations in whom the stockholders have little 
or no confidence. In England the stockholders of a 
corporation make it their business to attend its meet- 
ings themselves and to have something to say, and if 
the president of any corporation should insult the 
stockholders by telling them that the affairs of the 
company were none of their business, he would speed- 
ily cease to be president. 

If the great trusts and combinations, railways 
included, would take their stockholders into their 

Continued on page 284 


PRESENCE OF EMPEROR WILLIAM 


Jersey. 

For the convenience and comfort of the 
graduate nurses in New York there are many 
clubs and homes. The largest one of this 
nature is that maintained by the graduate nurses of 
the New York Hospital. This organization has a 
membership of about one hundred and fifty, all grad- 
uate nurses. The club has handsome quarters, for 
which it pays an annual rental of ten thousand dollars, 
the largest rental paid by any woman’s club in this 
country. It has the conveniences of a first-class hotel 
and a home combined, and the rules and by-laws of a 
club. The nurses pay the very nominal fee of eight 
dollars a week for board, room, and all the privileges. 


Serious Indigestion 
CURED BY HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT relieves immediately, and then gradually restores 
the stomach to perfect health. A permanent cure and 
a most excellent tonic. It relieves nausea. 


The Use of Borden’s 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk insures strong, healthy 
children, as reputable physicians testify. Those who 
use it for their babies are spared the dangerous dis- 
orders of infantile digestion ; their children mature as 
they should in weight, size, and health. Beware of 
unknown brands. 
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”~ Some Famous 
New York Barbers 


The following widely known and influential New York barbers 
use Williams’ Shaving Soap and indorse it as the best. These indorse- 
ments were all given between January 20th and March roth. Lack 
of space only prevents our printing the names of a very much greater 


























number of barbers: 


KIESSEL & FACHNER, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
JACOB HYSLER, Manhattan Hotel. 
BUTTS BROTHERS, Hotel St. Regis. 
JOHN SCHREIBER, Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
CHARLES BENDER, Hoffman House. 
JACOB SCHMITT, Imperial Hotel. 

H. J. HAVNOR, The Alpine. 

FRANK SCHIELE, Victoria Hotel. 

H. AUGUSTUS MOTZ, Hotel Breslin. 
FRED SCKELL, Everett House. 
GEORGE L. HERMES, Hotel Bartholdi. 
TEOFIL KAWCZYNSKI, Belvedere House. 
PETER HASTER, Rossmore Hotel. 
GEORGE HUDSON, Hotel Cadillac. 
HARRY HEATH, Hotel Wellington. 

O. W. KRAUSE, Plaza Hotel. 

AUGUST RUHL, Gilsey House. 

GEIGER & FASKE, Broadway Central Hotel. 
JOHN KOENIG, Park Avenue Hotel. 
CHARLES F. WAGNER, Hotel Savoy. 
JOHN WEG, Hotel Empire. 

J. E. FOSBURY, Hotel Grenoble. 
FREDERICK HORN, Hotel Netherland. 


JAS. P. CAREY, President Master Barbers, New York, 
City. 

JAS. P. CAREY, Grand Central Station. 

JOHN R. BOHMER, Secretary Master Barbers, State of 


New York. 
JOHN WERSHING, Thirty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. 
FRANK BYRNE, Metropolitan Life Building. 
ADAM MULLER, Union League Club. 
LOUIS HERDT, Standard Oil Building. 
JNO. A. BURKE, Broadway and Chambers Street. 
B. DAUMANN, University Clul, 
B. RAGUSA, Flat Iron Building; also 432 Sixth Avenue. 
SCHOLL & MARION, Postal Telegraph Building. 


What the President of 


New York says: 


‘“The Master Barbers’ Association of the State of New York was organized with the specific object in view of 
promoting the interests of the Barbers in this State, and for the PROTECTION, SAFETY and WELFARE of the 


public in general. 


the 
former President of the Master Barbers’ Association of 


JOSEPH SCHNEPS, Manhattan Barber Shop, 2529 Eighth 
Avenue. 

H. BUTTERMANN, Whitehall Building. 

J. GEORGE, New York Life Building. 

PHILIP DREISSIGACKER, Empire Building. 

CARL BERGE, 2616 Eighth Avenue. 

ADAM OTTO, Consolidated Building. 

S. LYONS, Schermerhorn Building. 

FOLEY & DORRMANN, New York Stock Exchange. 

JOHN HESS, Wells Building. 

JOSEPH MAIER, Mutual Reserve Building. 

AUGUST REINHARD, Equitable Building. 

PETER WOLF, Arthur Building. 

CHAS. FISCHER, Havemeyer Building. 

JOHN DENNINGER, Hanover Bank Building. 

JACOB SAIER, Park Row Building. 

ALBERT HOETZEL, St. Paul Building. 

J. T. SAIER, Bowling Green Building. 

ARNOLD WINCIERZ, 503 Fifth Avenue. 

MAX HERETH, Mail and Express Building. 

JOHN STEPHAN, Treasurer Master Barbers’ Association of 
the State of New York. 

JOSEPH MILLER, President Master Barbers’ Association of 
the State of New York. 

FRANK A. ENGLERT, Corn Exchange Building. 

PHILIP HOENIG, Forty-two Broadway Building. 

V. ENGELHART, 20 Union Square. 

HERMAN UTZ, Buckingham Hotel. 

MARTIN KIMPELL, 16 Beaver Street. 

ADOLPH KRONENGOLD, Washington Building, No 1 Broad- 
way. 

P. CARDONE, Stevens House. 

JACOB GEORGI, Central Railroad of New Jersey Building. 

PHILIP ABRAMSON, Astor House 

J. HANDEL, Churchill Hotel (formerly Morton House), and 
Smith & MecNell’s Hotel Barber Shop. 


Board of Barber Examiners 


We certainly cannot do the above unless we use in our business the BEST material and supplies 
obtainable, among which I certainly class Williams’ Shaving Soap. 
period of twenty-two years, I can honestly say that Williams’ is the best shaving soap. 


After an experience in this business covering a 
To all Barbers, who believe 


in the PROTECTION and SAFETY of the public in general, I would say, use none but Williams’ Shaving Soap.”’ 





MORAL: 


GEO. E. REEDY. 


their patrons, use Willams’ Shaving Soap. 


and 


the State of 


Barbers who consider the safety and welfare of 








THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S. A. 
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SYDNEY 
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Unparalleled Achievement 1 





131,330 








hitherto been known, and these 


terms of the great popular joa in which G. 


Y & CO.’s Champagne i 


| Importations in 1QO4 of 


G.H.MUMM & Co.’s 


CHAMPAGNE 


The GREATEST quantity ever imported by any brand 
in the history of the Champagne trade. 


Regarding Champagne Importations in 1904, 
Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular of Jan. 10, 1905, says: 


** Messrs. Fredk. de Bary & Co, brouglit over last year to this side of 
the water a yreater number of cases of Champagne than has ever 


CASES 

















nportations speak in the strongest 
MUMM 


held on this continent.”’ 














FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Thousands of Readers of this Paper 


have already cut out the following coupon, 
do 80 at once, 


If you have not yet done so, you should by al 
Do not put it off, you may forget it or it may be tuo late, Eac h one sending In 


this coupon secures @ Contract certificate for from $100.00 to $500.00 in one of the most profitable 


enterprises in the world, 


Such an offer was probably never made before and you cannot afford to 


miss it. Every reader of this paper can and should take advantage of it immediately, 






Name......... oeccceces 


PlOMKE TOBOCTVG...004seceer eves 


per month until fully paid. 


BF Cut This Out By 


$1,000.00 A YEAR 


As Long As You Live 


Do you want an income of from $100.00 to $1,000.00 a year we life? If so, return this 
coupon promptly. You take absolutely no risk of any kind, 

not thoroughly convinced that this Is one of the Gre sate iy 
life to secure a steady, permanent income, as long as you live, you are under no 
obligation to make any payments whatever, su don’t delay, but send coupon at once, 
PPPTTTTTTITITTTITTTTTT TTT TTT TT TTT Cccecccccececccccccoocces eo ccccce 


NOTL — Write name plainly so that no mistake w lt be made in filling out certificate 


Post OffICO......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsscccees 


Sharea for me, send me certificate, booklet, reports and 
all information; if I am fally convinced that it is an enterprise of the soundest character 
and will prove a I will pay for same at the rate of $2.00 per share 

o more than five shares reserved for any one person, 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL CO., 674 Fullerton Bldg, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


2 (poe examination you are 
Jpportunities of your 











SOOO EERE ERE HEE E EES HEHEHE ESHEETS EEEEES EEEEOS 


An elegant sonvenir photograph album containing a number of extremely interesting 
views will be sent to all sending in this couvon this month. 


Bonds Grain Cotton 


A. DAVIDSON 


Stocks 
JOUN VMOSHAW 


Member New York Stock Erchange 
New York Produce kachange 


JOHN M. SHAW & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 
30 Broad Street 
New York City 


Telephones 
85 Broad 
2686 Kroad 





WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


Safe Investments 


Southern Pacific Ist Refunding Gold 4s, yielding 4.10% 
West Maryland Ist Mortgage (iold 48, yielding 4.40°% 
So. Indiana Railway Ist Mortgage tiold 4s, yielding 4.25% 
(ial., H. & San Antonio Ist Mortgage (iold 5s, yielding 4.15° 

Mexican and Pac, 


Extension). 


Pull description will be sent regarding the above and 
my other bonds on request, 

Orders executed for investment or on margin, Inter 
est allowed on deposit ubject to check, Government 
and other high grade bonds bought and sold 

EDEY, BROWN & SANDERSON 


Members New Vork Stockh Exchange 
- WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Edward E. Epps & Co. 


Investment Securities 


ie 





| 
Specialists in Mergenthaler-Horton Basket | 


Machine Stock and other Industrial 
Stocks and Bonds 


11-19 William Street, New York 


Six Months Free. 


THE MINING IERALD. Leading mining and 
financial paper, giving valuable information on mining | 
and ol industries, principal companies, best dividend- 
paying stocks, and showmg how immense profits may | 
be made on absolutely sate investments 


day. A. L. WISNER & CO. 


Write for it to- 
, 32 Broadway, New York. 


The Best Advertising Medium is | 


LEUSLIE’?S WEEKLY| 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 22 
confidence and treat them as partners, 
as they deserve to be treated, much 
of the common outcry against the cor- 
porations weaid disappear, and that 
level-headed genius, Mr. H. H. Rodgers, 
is showing his natural perspicacity, if 
it be true, as reported, that he is pre- 


| paring to give to the stockholders of 


his Amalgamated Copper a full report 
of its condition. If the affairs of any 
great corporation have been carefully 
secreted from its stockholders, that cor- 
poration is the Amalgamated, and the 
very fact that Mr. Rodgers proposes to 
tell the public if he really does—what 
the Amalgamated owns, what it earns, 
and what it spends, he will do something 
that should have been done long ago, and 
his example should be followed by every 
other corporation. And such a report, | 


am bound to assume, will be favorable to | 


the company, and, if so, will go a long 
way toward restoring it in the confidence 
of its shareholders and of people gen- 
erally. 

Somehow, the public loves to be mysti- 
fied. Every great Wall Street boom is 
largely based on rumors of deals and com- 
binations and extraordinary purchases of 


S WEEALT 


{stocks for extraordinary reasons. The 
recent flurry in the shares of the South- 
ern iron companies, the rise in U. P., 
N. Y. Central, and Northwest, on rumors 
of a transcontinental system, and a 
favorable decision in the Securities case, 
illustrate my point. Would the public be 
as eager to buy if the mysteries of the 
Street were removed, and if the condition 
of all the railways and: the industrials 
| were honestly shown to the public? So 
far as the speculator goes, he likes to 
take his chance on a gamble, but the in- 
vestor who, first of all, wants his money 
back with interest, and, secondly, will 
take his profit from the speculative side 
of his investment, would rather know 
what he is buying. 

I presume the speculators outnumber 
the investors largely, if the census of 
both were to be taken 
is the substantial man in Wall Street. 
He takes out of the market what he 
buys. He does not sacrifice it in a 
flurry, and he is therefore the sustaining 
power in the stock market. It is the 








hobgoblin of ‘‘ frenzied finance,’’ and 
who rushes into the exchange to sell 
everything that he has and a good many 
things that he has not. He is the panic- 
maker, while the investor is the panic- 
breaker ; 


but the investor | 


speculator who is frightened by some | 


for when the speculator unloads | 


at a sacrifice it is the cool-headed in- | 


gains. He is the winner in the long run, 
and the only winner in Wall Street when 
the final accounting is made. 


vestor who steps in to pick up the bar- | 


We talk about the continued cheapness | 


of money and the promise this gives of a 
higher stock market; but is money as 
cheap as we pretend? If so, why should 
Japan’s latest loan, a domestic issue, sell 
on a basis that nets the purchaser over 
7 per cent., or more than twice the 
rate on call loans in Wall Street? To 
be sure, this latest loan is not secured as 
the foreign loans are, by a pledge of cus- 
toms, but only by the general credit of 
Japan. But is the credit of the Japanese 
nation at such low ebb that a small loan 
of $50,000,000 can only be had by selling 
a 6 per cent. seven-year bond at 90? Or 
is it a fact that our cheap money is some- 
thing of a fiction, and that funds are 
| made cheap in Wall Street by banks and 
trust companies and life-insurance com- 





panies, to facilitate the operations of all | 


these in disposing of stocks and bonds at 
a profit? If so, it will be perfectly easy 
for those who are helping the advance in 

Wall Street by cheapening loans to check 
it by making loans dearer. 

I recently saw a statement that five 
New York City banks are loaning over 
$600,000,000. Suppose that on some 
given day the gentlemen who run these 
banks decide to call in their loans, or a 
good part of them, or to mark up the 
rate of interest. Would they open the 
bargain-counter in Wall Street? I have 
no doubt. And that is what may happen 
and will happen, as a protective measure, 
if the public once more, as in 1901 and 
1902, gets infatuated with stock gam- 
bling and loses its head. The recent 
reactions, sharp as they have been, indi- 
cate a feverish condition, and at a time 
of high prices this is always an unfavora- 
ble symptom. 

The continued rise in Union Pacific has, 
beyond question, given the stock market 
its greatest and most persistent stimulus. 
Months ago I said that it looked as if 
rival interests were buying the stock, 
and financial writers are just beginning 





to question whether this is not the case. | 


Jntil we know the secret of the mystery 
Continued on page 285 

















NOTABLE 





WITNESS HONORED WITH A LUNCHEON. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE (1), WHILE ATTENDING THE 
WITH HIS FRIEND. SYLVESTER P. EVERETT (2), BY THE MEMBERS OF THE CLEVE- 
LAND (0) BUILDEKS’ KXCHANGE. 


RECENT TRIAL OF MRS CHADWICK, ENTERTAINED, 


Photographed by L. van Oeyen. 
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HAIR 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We will send you by prepaid 
express an Evans Vacuum Cap 
to use thirty days, and all we 
ask of you is to deposit the 
price ot the appliance in any 
bank in Saint Louis during the 
trial period, subject to your 
own order, 

If you do not cultivate a 
sufficient growth of hair within 
this time to convince you that 
this method is effective, simply 
notify the bank ar id they 
will return your deposit 

lhe effect of the vacuum 
is pleasant and exlilarat 
ing. It gives the scalp 
vigorous exercise without 
rubbing and induces free and active circulation 
without the use of drugs or lotions. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 
$56 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





















A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN 





The three requisites of facial beauty are 
rounded features, absence of wrinkles and a 
fine complexicn, and she is a wise woman, 
blessed with these favors, who will strive 
by every means to preserve, or, if lost, re- 
store them. 

Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food, the greatest of 
beautifiers to-day, is the result of years of 
study and experience by Dr. Charles, a 
physician of high standing in his profession, 
and his preparation is the only one in the 
world recognized and indorsed by the medi- 
cal fraternity. It is positively the only 
preparation known to science which with- 
out the use of medicines and tonics will 
round out the hollowed, thin cheek or 
scrawny neck with firm, healthy flesh. For 
removing wrinkles from the face, neck and 
hands it acts like magic -one application 
often showing a decided improvement, es- 
pecially when the furrow is deep. 

For developing the bust or to make the 
breast firm, large and beautiful, nothing 
can equal it. To prevent the breast from 
shrinking, mothers should always use Dr. 
Charles’ Flesh Food after weaning baby. It 
will also restore a bosom to its natural con- 
tour and beauty lost through this cause. 

We earnestly warn ladies to avoid sub 
stitutes of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food. See 
that the name and portrait of Dr. Charles 
is on the box before purchasing. We also 
warn ladies not to use any other cream on 
the face, as Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food !s guar- 
anteed not to promote the growth of hair. 

On sale at all the principal Department 
Stores and Druggists. 

SPECIAL OFFER — 7? "«"- 
eta ene Gt SRNR EE TN men me lar price 
of Dr Charles’ Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but 
tv introduce it into thousands of new homes 
its proprietors have decided to send two (2) 
boxes to all who answer this advertisement 
and send them $1.00. All packages are sent 
in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 

sample box--just enough to 


Pie coavines you of the great 


merit of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food—will be 
sent free for 10 cents, which pays for cost 
of mailing. We will also send you our 
jliustrated book, “‘Art of Massage,”” which 
contains all the proper movements for mas- 
saging the face, neck and arms, and ful! 
directions for developing the bust. Address 


DR. CHARLES 60.. (08 Fufton St., New York 


Department A. 





Plate Road between 
New York and Boston and 
Cleveland, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago. 

Lowest rates and elegant equipment make this a 
favorite route between the above poms. Very low 
Colonist rates to the Pacific Coast and the far Wesr 

until May rsth. 

Famous dining-car service. Individual Club Meals 
35 cents to $1.00. Also a la Carte. 

Ecclestone, D. P. A., 
York ( vity. 


Broadway, New 


STOP! 


Throwing your money away on wildcat speculations. 
Invest in a safe 12 per cent. dividend payer. Paid bet 
ter than that in 1904. Pays 3 per cent. quarterly, with 
additional dividend earned by December 1. Next divi 
dend March 31, when price advances. Our booklet, 
“Success, How to Attain It,” FIREE. roo shares 
Wellington Association and 1000 shares Goldfield for 
$100. Payable $5 a month if desired. Will cost you 
much more after March 31. Why risk your money 
when you can get a safe dividend payer and a splendid 
speculative investment at the price of one. Best bank 
reference. Last notice. Write to-day. 


The Wellington Association, Boulder, Colo. 
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You Can 


Establish your credit for a Diamond— 
the most valuable of the earth's pro- 
ducts, easier than you can for a hat or 
a pair of shoes in the ordinary store, 
See how easy we have made it. 

Write to-day for a copy 


Your First Step oyu Scar fous con 


alogue, and from its pages tilled with reproduc 
tions of the finest Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry, 
select some one piece that you would particularly 
like to wear and own, and designate the same to 
us by the Catalogue number. 

Your selection will 


Will be Sent at Once be promptly for- 


warded as you direct and without any obligation 
on your parttobuy. All expense forshipping will 
be paid by us in advance,and you will be left per- 
fectly free to decide whether to become a patron of 


our firm or not. 
if it Pleases You If the article we send 
pleases you in ever 
way,and you are thoroughly satistied of its qual- 
ity and consider the price reasonable, you may 
pay one-tifth and keep it. The balance you may 
send us in eight equal monthly payments. making 
the remittances direct to our office in the way 


most convenient to you. 

H Is open to any adult of 
Our Credit Offer earning capacity and 
honest intentions in the United States. The ac- 
count of the small salaried employee for anything 
within reasonable requirements, is just as wel- 
come on our books, as is that of his or her well-to-do 
employer. The Loftis System is universal in its 
scope and application, It is open to every honest 


Man and woman. 
There are certain 

Advantages Offere advantages offered 
by our house that are clearly beyond the reach of 
smallconcerns. We are, for instance, the largest 
retailers of Diamonds in the world, and the only 
Diamond Cutters in the world selling their product 
at retail. These facts are very significant of the 
price advantages which we can offer. The quality 
of our goods is attested by the Highest Award in 
the Diamond and Jewelry section of the Saint 
Louls Exposition, Our responsibility is attested 
by the highest (by farthe highest) commercial rat- 
ing enjoyed by any house in our line of business. 
Guarantee The quality of anything sent you 

is absolutely guaranteed. No Dia 
mond leaves our establishment without a signed 
certificate of quality and value. Any Diamond sold 
by us is always worth face value in exchange for 
other goods or a larger diamond, We safeguard 
your interests at every point. 


Est. 
1858 








Write to-day for our New 1905 Catalogue. 
It is sent free, together with a copy of our 
Souvenir Diamond Booklet. 


Loftis Bros. & Co. (i: 


Diamond Cutters and 
Mfg. Jewelers 





Dept. C 1G, 92 to 98 State St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 






Winners of Highest Award 
at Saint Louis 
Exposition, 
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“MME The Name “BOSTON 
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Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
THE ‘VELVET GRIP'’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 
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Americans with a discriminating 
taste prefer 


Foreign Champagnes cost twice 
as much because they are obliged 
to pay duty and ship freight. 
SERVEO EVERYWHERE 
AMERICAN WINE CO., S&T. 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 284 


of the remarkable antics of Union Pa- 
cific, we shall not be able to judge as to 
the future of the stock market. Much 
depends on the outcome of the tremen- 
dous speculation in this one great stock, 
because every one believes that those who 


| are in this movement are the leaders in | 
the railway world, and that they have | 


other plans involving other great systems 
and eventualities that have not yet been 
disclosed. In such a game the outsider 
has his chance to speculate and the insider 
to invest. 


| “A. A..”” New York: 1. Reasonably so. 2. Mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, but no rat- 
ing available. 

“ D.,”’ Indianapolis: I would not take a loss in my 
Rock Island preferred. I think you will probably 
be able to sell at a profit if you will be patient. 

“R.,”’ Brooklyn, N.Y.: Southern Pacific preferred 
looks attractive, and while a reaction might affect it 
to an extent, the chances favor a rise rather thana 
decline. 

“M.,” Patchogue: I believe that an adjustment 
of the Standard Rope and Twine Co.’s affairs can be 
made on a basis that will make the bonds worth all 
that is offered you, and perhaps more. 

“S. St.,”” New York: I am unable to ascertain 
anything regarding it, excepting that the J. P. 
Morgan party seems to be interested in it. If your 
information comes from that source I would fol- 
low it. 

“Peconic’”’: 1. The concern is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, but I cannot give you the 
absolute guarantee you ask for. 2. Of the three 
you mention, at present Amalgamated would prob- 
ably be the most satisfactory. 

““—H.,”” Tangerine, Fla.: The dividend on Greene 
Con. Copper is paid bi-monthly. The stock is now 
selling ex-dividend. Those who buy it before an- 
nouncement of the close of the books for the next 
dividend will be entitled to it up to the date of the 
closing. No announcement yet made 

“BF. F.W..” Newark: 1. 1 would not be in a 
hurry, though I believe that Southern Pacific pre- 
ferred, paying 7 per cent., even with its privilege 
of redemption, is cheap at prevailing prices. 2. 
Erie first preferred and Chic. Gt. Western deben- 
tures, and Denver Rio Grande preferred, all have 
merit. 

“H.,”’ Atlantic City: U. P. no doubt has a specu- 
lative future, but I do not regard it as standing on 
the same plane with Pennsylvania. The talk about 
increased dividends on Union Pacific does not come 
from official sources. A conservative policy would 
not justify the declaration of higher dividends at 
this time. I would not sacrifice my stock at a loss. 

“J..”” Omaha: Predictions on Wall Street that 
seem to come very close from the Standard Oil 
crowd are par for Amalgamated and 200 for St. 
Paul. I do not say that these prices will be ob- 
tained, and I doubt if I would hold for them if I had 
the shares, but so long as these powerful interests 
favor a strong market it will be dangerous to short 
the stocks I have mentioned. 

“* Boston ’”’: I would pay no attention to Lawson’s 

tips on Copper Range or anything else. On the re- 
| cent rise that followed his bull report on Copper 
Range I understand that he scooped in a big profit, 
for the rise was promptly followed by a fall and a 
fluctuating market. Amalgamated is a good deal 
| safer stock to trade in, though all coppers are more 
or less in the highly speculative.class. 

“H.,”’ Chicago: I regard the U. P. convertible 4s 
as a fairly good speculation, unless the entire mar- 
ket reacts. It looks as if insiders were still holding 
their U. P. stock. Some say that they intend to 
market it at 150, and that they will do this on an in- 
crease in the dividend this year. Such an increase 
will not be justified until the U. P. has passed 
through a period of business depression, but the 
speculative element which dominates the situation 
will no doubt have its own way. 

**Notnac ”’: 1. Edey, Brown & Sanderson, 2 Wall 
Street, are members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, doing a large business both in investment 
bonds and in speculative securities. 2. The advance 
in Baltimore United Railway stock was occasioned 
| in part by a contest for control which has not yet 

been concluded. The stock has almost doubled in 

value since I recommended it, and is therefore not 
as much of a purchase, but I would not sacrifice it 
| at a loss, for the property has merit and the fran- 
| chise is perpetual. 

**S.,"" Mobile, Ala.: 1. In such a market a slender 
margin is dangerous, but for a year past I have 
pointed out that Amalgamated seemed to be con- 
stantly accumulated by inside interests. The talk 
of 6 per cent. dividends and par continues. 2. Until 
the Steel Trust syndicate has unloaded its common 
stock at a profit, I doubt if it will permit the pre- 
ferred to decline very much. 3. Yes; or in scrip 
that will be negotiable. You need not buy additional 
stock, because there will be a market for the scrip 
for the American Ice bonds. 

** B.,”’ Malden, Mass.: The rise in copper has been 
so continuous and so heavy that I doubt if the mar- 
ket can be maintained, especially in case of a settle- 
ment of the war in the East. If the copper market 
maintains its strength, a further rise in all divi- 
dend-paying copper shares would be the natural 
result. The strength of Amalgamated, which seems 
to have something more than manipulation behind 
it, may make it the leader in another movement to 
put up all the copper stocks, but the Boston market 
has not shown the vivacity and life that had been 
expected. 

“B.,” Greenville, Texas: Jules Bash & Co. were 
in a get-rich-quick scheme which the authorities 
have suppressed. Mr. Bash is under arrest charged 
with using the mails with the intent to defraud. 
The case is all the more contemptible because the 
schemers took the name of Bash, no doubt, to mis- 
lead those who know that the firm of J. S. Bache & 
Co., on Wall Street, has the highest standing. 
When will my readers learn to fight shy of all these 
*‘joint-account”’ “financial pool,’’ and other 
schemes in which no reputable Wall Street concern 
would think of engaging. 

“Know”: 1. Proxies for the Corn Products 
meeting have been received. The stockholders ought 
to make a demand on this company for representa- 








Usk BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN 
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Piso’s Cure for Consumption is a pleasant and effectua 
remedy tor coughs and colds cents. 

Mvesicar people who call at the warerooms of Se 
mer & Co. may be assured that they will find what wall 
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IRREFUTABLE 





The statistics of the IMPORTATIONS OF CHAM- 
PAGNES INTO THE UNITED STATES for the 
year 1904, placing Moet & Chandon at the top of the 
list and in the lead with 127,783 cases, are absolutely 


IRREFUTABLE 








1905, says: 


and are the authentic figures verified by the United 
States Customs reports; any publications not in accord- 
ance with these figures are willfully misleading, includ- 
ing as they do other countries. 


THE SALES OF 


MOET & CHANDON 


Including Other Countries 
in 1904 were 


30,450 


The Greatest Number of Cases Ever 
Sold in Any One Year of Any Brand. 


Regarding Champagne importations in 1904 
Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular of Jan. 10, 


“Messrs. Geo, A. Kessler & Co. HEAD THE 
LIST of importers of Champagne into the United 




















tion on the board of directors. They should also ask 
why the company is not keeping its agreement with 
competitors to maintain prices on a profitable basis. 
Every stockholder who can be present at the annual 
meeting on Tuesday, March 28th, at 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, should be there and ready to ask 
questions. 2. St. Louis and Southwestern is profit- 
ing by extensive improvements all along the line 
and its prospects are among the best, I am told. 

“J..”’ Goshen, Y.: 1. I would not sell my 
American Tobacco 4 per cent. bonds. The recent 
statement of the earnings of the company showed a 
remarkable condition of prosperity if the figures 
were accurately given. Many believe that these 
bonds will cross 80. 2. American Malt preferred, 
with the small bonded indebtedness ahead of it and 
the large amount of accrued dividends, certainly 
looks cheaper than American Woolen common at the 
same price, though the latter is said to be expecting 
dividends before fall. 3. You will find the stock 
quoted on the curb nearly every day. Read curb 
quotations published in the daily papers. 

** Ranier,’”? Tacoma, Wash.: 1. Chic. Terminal pre- 
ferred, American Woolen common, and Amalga- 
mated Copper offer fair speculative opportunities, 
unless a halt is called in the upward trend of the 
market, and one seems to be about due. Dividends 
on Woolen common are expected before the close of 
this year, but the stock is not earning $20 a share 
if proper allowances for depreciation, etec., are made 
Par for Amalgamated Copper has been predicted by 
those familiar with the property and who believe 
that the dividend rate is to be increased to 6 per 
cent. before midsummer. 2. Members of the Stock 
Exchange and appear to be in syrood standing. 

“7. R H.” New York: When the American 
Locomotive Company was organized and the stocks 
were distributed among the syndicate, the insiders 
were prepared to unload at a profit, but the public 
was not prepared to buy because of the break in the 
industrial boom It is said that dividends on the 
common are to be declared, with a purpo e of putting 
up the stock so that it can be old. Iti now selling 
higher than some industrials that are paying div- 
idends, and I think has discounted the future, 
though I do not say that it may not be put still 
higher. I would take a good profit whenever I could 
get it. The competition in the business constantly 
increases, 

“Son”: 1. The privilege of redemption of South- 
ern Pacific preferred at the price of 115 can be ex- 
ercised by the comnany for a limited period, but it 
is understood that it will not be. 2. After such an 
advance as Union Pacific has had. it, of course, is 
notan attractive stock, more especially as there is a 
mystery attending its rise. I do not believe the rise 
is entirely justified by its earnings, thourh inside in- 
terests claim that it is and that the stock should sell 
at 150. 3. I might say the same of Soo common 
The time to have bought it was around 60, when I 
first advised it, and now, at double that figure, and 
on a4 per cent. basis, it has less attraction. I have 
endeavored to ascertain if the dividend is to be in- 
creased, thus far without success. 


Continued on page 26. 


States with the splendid total of 127,783 cases, 
A GREATER AMOUNT of Champagne actually 


arriving within the United States than has ever here- 





to the quality of the wine.” 





RUSSIA CEMENT €O,, 132 Essex Ave., Gloneesier, Mass. 






tofore been reported. The result is a splendid tribute 
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There is nothing 
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Of the six Amenrt- 
can Champacnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
the only ome that 
received a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 
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there is nothing wanting in 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


it leads in universal popularity. 
It has 


Absolute Purity, 
Faultless Quality, 
Exquisite Flavor. 





Sold atall first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAITIAN & SON, Ialtimore, Mad, 











HE best guesser often makes 


the poorest cocktail — because 
the proper mixing of the various 
liquors always has him guessing. 

CLUB COCKTAILS, the 
original bottled cocktail, are made 
after a scientific formula: the 
choicest of old liquors are blended 
in perfect proportions. CLUB 
COCKTAILS is the only brand 
subjected to ageing before being 
bottled. Specify CLUB if you 
want the original and best. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Mar- 


tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland | 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


London 


Hartford New York 
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TO THE 
CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 


NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two other fast trains daily. | 
Washington and Southwestern Limited, 
New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway, 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, New York. 

S. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 
Washington, D.C. 
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Business Chances Abroad. 


R. SELAH MERRIL, United States | 


consul at Jerusalem, Syria, in a re- 
cent report, gives some notable instances 
showing how American trade in that re- 
gion might be enlarged by enterprise and 
common sense, and how it has been lost, in 
some instances, by the lack of these qual- 
ities. He tells of an agent who came there 
from the United States for the sale of 
stereoscopic holders—the last thing in 
the world one would suppose could be in- 
troduced into Turkey. The instruments 
really beauti- 
ful objects, and attractive even to those 
who could not be taught their use. He 
brought his goods with him, and with each 
holder went so many interesting pictures. 
He consulted some merchants and others 
as to the prospects of selling his goods, 
and the utmost possible limit of his sales 
was fixed at fifteen or twenty holders. 
The agent went to work and sold over 
three hundred holders with stereoscopic 
pictures to match. 


| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 45 

“L.,” Scranton, Penn.: Nothing is known about 

it in Wall Street. 

“ H.,’”’ Pennsylvania: 
recommend the concern, 

ai *, D.,”’ St. Louis: 1. Southern Railway common 
last year sold as low as 19 and as high as 371-2. A 
pool has been operating in it. On its merits it looks 
high enough, 2. Nothing new. 

“N.,” Quaker Springs, N. Y.: You would do 
well to make a connection with some member of the 
New York Stock Exchange in high standing. The 
party you refer to appears tb be a member of no ex- 
change of consequence. 

* B.,”” Newark, N. J.: Take a profit when you can 
get it. A speculative element seems to have as- 
serted itself in the management, much to the dis- 
gust of the rest of the stockholders, though there is 
still talk of higher figures. 

* Selim,”’ Scranton : Wheeling and Lake Erie first 
preferred sold last year as high as 623-4. It has 
possibilities now, especially if the low-priced shares 


I find no rating and do not 


become more active, and this is bound to follow if | 


the upward tendency in the market continues. 

“ B.,” Albany, N. Y.: I certainly do not advise 
the purchase of American Nickel. Its absurd pro- 
spectus is enough to prove its dangerous character 
as an investment. While I do not think much of 
Montreal and Boston, the latter has greater merit. 

““Non,”’ Rockford, Ill: Lake Erie and Western 
common sold as low as 26 last year and as high as 
43, and this year has ranged from 35 to 41. The 
road is doing better, and a movement in the lower- 
priced shares, which many expect, would put the 

common, no doubt, to 
higher figures. I cer- 





is interesting in 
itself, but it also il- 
lustrates the fact, 
which Mr. Merril 
in his reports has 
so frequently in- 
sisted upon, that 
there are many 
classes of Ameri- 
can goods which 
the people of Syria 
would buy if the 
goods could be 
placed before 
them. Among 
these, shoes, cot- 
ton cloth, tools, 
some kinds of 
farming imple- 
ments, and some 
articles of house- 
hold and domestic 
economy may be 
mentioned. The 
fact is, these 
people never see 
these goods; there 
is no central store 
where they are ex- 
hibited; merchants 
think they cannot 


soning. 
Newburg, 


to every dinner. 





Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





The Peerless Seasoning 
Rare piquancy is given to Chafing Dish 


cooking by using 

LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE as a sea- 

Welsh R 
Muskroom 

Terrapin, etc., to be persect must have 

at least a dash of it. It 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


tainly believe that it 
has “a possible fu- 
ture.”’ 

“McC.,” Calumet, 
Mich.: Baltimore Unit- 
ed Traction stock has 
not paid dividends, and 
it has sold up recently 
from $9 to $18 per 
share, with fluctua- 
tions. The income 
bonds ahead of the 
stock, which are en- 
titled to 4 per cent. be- 
fore the shares receive 
anything, look cheaper 
and have been selling 
at a little less than 70. 
These had always paid 
their intevest charges 
up to the time of the 
Paltimore fire. 

“T.,”? Omaha, Neb.: 
The decision in the 
Northern Securities 
case, which seems to 
favor Hill, apparently 
had its effect discount- 
ed before it was ren- 
dered. For Union Pacif- 
ic, on its earnings, $135 
a share is too little if it 
is capable of earning 
over 12 per cent., but 
it is sufficient if it needs 
these earnings for im- 
provements and exten- 
sions and is only able to 
pay 4 or 5 per cent. 
dividends. The entire 
market seems entitled 
toa reaction. Amalga- 
mated Copper is worth 
something higher than 
it has been selling at, 
if statements made re- 
garding its surplus are 
verified by the promised 


arebit, Lobster a la 
Saute, Stewed 


adds enjoyment 








afford toimport 
them, and no 
traveling salesmen come 
their goods upon the consumers’ atten- 
tion. 

+ 


THE PROSPECTS of an enduring 

peace in Peru, as well as in other 
countries of South America, add greatly 
to the prospects for enlarged and im- 


proved trade facilities in that part of the | 


world. The opening for trade in mill and 
farm machinery is especially good in 
Peru. American-made ox plows are used 
on all the sugar estates. Steam plows to 
break new ground are used on some of 
the larger estates, but thus far these are 
chiefly of English make. There is room 
for improved American steam plows 
among rice and sugar growers through- 
out Peru. American thrashing-machines 


| were used in Peru last year for the first 


time in lieu of the old system of having 
the rice trodden out by horses. Other 
rice growers will probably soon be induced 
to follow this example. Thrashers of 
this class, as well as their motors, should 
be very light in construction, with broad 


wheels for use in moist, ground in order | 


y. American bind- 
ers and reapers would have a future 
among the rice growers in Peru if they 
were properly presented and their ad- 
vantages explained. There is another 
possibility for the sale of American ma- 
chinery in Peru which may later assume 
important proportions. Reference is 
made to cotton gins and presses. Cotton 
planting is still in its infancy, but the 
recent advance in cotton presses has 
stimulated interest, and many of the 
Peruvian rice growers are thinking of 
turning their attention, in part, to this 
field of industry in the future. 
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oO CURES WHERE A 
Best Cough Syrup. T 


there to force | 


public announcement 
of its condition. 
“R.S.,” Carteret, N. J.: 1. American Can had its 
little rise and fall, but there are no evidences that 
much of the pool stock was unloaded. I am told 
that, in spite of the growing competition, the com- 
pany claims to have largely increased its earnings, 
and that the upward movement will be continued if 
market conditions generally do not prevent it. At 
the same time I would take a profit when I could get 
it and go into something more stable. The fact that 
the success of the company has largely depended 
upon certain valuable inventions for the manufac- 
ture of cans, and that other equally good or better 
inventions are said to be employed by its competi- 
tors, must not be forgotten. 2. Will make inquiries. 
3. None. 
New York, March 16th, 1905. 


|Special Prizes for 





JASPER. 


ATTENTION is called to three new special pictorial 
| contests in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the most acceptable Easter picture coming to 
hand by April 5th; a prize of $10 for the best Decora- 
tion Day picture arriving not later than May 15th; 
and a prize of $10 for the picture sent in by June 
15th, which most truly expresses the spirit and sig- 
nificance of the Fourth of July. These contests are 
all attractive, and should bring out many compet- 
| itors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
| United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photcgraphers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 


Amateur Photographers. | 


photographs entered in the contest and not prize- | 


winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
| directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
| Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. 
glossy finish should be used when possible. 
surface paper is not suitable for reproductior. 


Mat- 


| available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “* Leslie’s Maga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 





Pho- | 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW — 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND 


KNOWN 
CHARTREUSE. 


THROUGHOUT 


THE WORLD AS 


THE ABOVE CUT REPRE- 


SENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EMPLOYED 
IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTICLE SINCE 


THE MONKS 


EXPULSION FROM FRANCE, 


AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


(THE MONKS, 


HOWEVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE 
RIGHT TO USE THE OLD BOTTLE AND LABEL 
AS WELL), DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER 
OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED 
THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR 
HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE 
POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS 
OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, 


Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States, 
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SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK 


ITS FREE 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


It tells of an experience of over 30 years in the 
treatment of Deformities and Paralysis. 

It tells what has been done and what can be 
done in a Sanitarium properly equipped and de 
voted exclusively to the treatment of Club Feet, 


Spinal Diseases and 


Crippled and Deformed Joints and 


fantile Paralysis, ete. 


It tells how the above 


Deformities, Hip Disease, 


uimbs, In 


conditions can be cor 


rected without surgical operations, plaster paris 
applications or painful treatment of any kind 


| Ask for it. 


THE L. C. 


McLAIN 


ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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LAKE MINNETONKA 


Close enough to a city 

yet far away from 
the noise, swirl and 
heat— Boating, fishing, 
bathing and a general 
congeniality that makes 
friends of friends worth 
knowing — Above all, 
a really good hotel. 





Minnetonka is near Minneapolis, 


best reached by the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 
Our illustrated booklets, mailed free, 
will give you detailed information. 


Address, 


JAS. C. POND, 


General Passenger Agent, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Road of 3 S’s 


Service 


System 


Safety 














AAVETISE In Leslie's Week! 








t Morning Reach Chicago— NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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Model 


18 


Ghe Popularity of Our Cars 
has created a demand for a com- 
plete line of Ford Models from 
which every user’s individual re- 
quirements can be satisfied. 
Model C, #950 
Removable rear entrance tonneau, 
double opposed motor. 
Model B, #2,000 
Side entrance 
vertical motor, 


Model C 







tonneau, 4-cylinder 


7 
RAR ELERBP PET s 











Model 
B 


Detailed description of 
hese models together with 
de- 


scribing unique Ford fea- 


our new catalogue, 


tures will be sent on re. 


quest. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 


A $1.00 PAIR 


FREE 


TO TRY 


If you have 


RHEUMATISM 


Send your name to-day and get this | 
Remarkable Cure by Return Mail. 
To those who answer this advertisement at 

once will be sent free to try a pair of the cele- 

brated Magic Foot Drafts, the great Michigan 
discovery which is curing all kinds of Kheu- 
matism, including even some of the worst 
chronic cases in the State. These Drafts are 
worn on the feet (without the least inconven- 





Life-insurance Suggestions. 
(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 


| Iife-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “Hermit,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 
OW AND THEN there is found a mis- 
guided person who refrains from | 
taking out a life-insurance policy because | 
he persists in regarding the annual pre- 
mium as simply in the nature of a tax on 
his income. In asense it is true that a 
premium is a sort of tax—very beneficial 
in its purpose but it is a good deal more 
than that. The sums paid to an insur- 
ance company by a policy-holder are also 
to a great extent as surely a portion of 
his savings as if he had deposited them 
ina bank. He is not parting for good 
with all this money, but is steadily add- 


TRADE MARK 





lence), but they cure Rheumatism in every part ing to his actual possessions with every 
of the body, by absorbing the poisonous uric | dollar he pays to the company ; for the 
acid and other impurities from the — bloc 


policy soon acquires a substantial sur- 


Don’t think that , 
render value, over and above the just 


through the great foot pores. 


because this-remedy is simple and cheap it : 

won't cure. It will, and already thousands | COSt of the protection that has been af- 
have written us that it has cured them. It will | forded. But there is an additional fact 
cure you. Send us your name to-day and | which renders life-insurance, in one re- 
give the Drafts a trial. If you are satisfied | spect at least, superior to the savings- | 


benefit received from them, then send 
us one dollar. [f not, keep your money. You 
decide. A splendid new booklet on Rheuma- 
tisin, illustrated with colored plates, comes free 
with the Drafts. Write to-day to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., RY 26, Oliver Building, Jackson, 
Mich. Send no money, only your name. 


with the bank system of caring for the poor man’s 


funds. For should the insured individual 
die, even after the payment of but a 
‘single premium, his dependent heirs 
would receive not merely cash returned 
with legal interest, as they would from a 
bank, but a much larger sum, viz., the 
full face of the policy. This contingent 





Diamonds ; bonus makes life-insurance attractive to 
ASD) RUIN Hs men whose total savings for many years 
; iF; would not be, in case of their death, of 

W Se much avail to their needy families. For 


one of limited means there can be no 


better investment than a 
and well-established insurance company. 


“ P..”” Keokuk, Ia.: I regard the Provident Sav- 
ings Life, of New York, as a very conservatively 
managed company and entirely safe. 

“S.,”” New York: Ido not care to enter into a 
controversy over any opinion that I have expressed. 
I only say that the opinion is honestly and fairly 
given. you must take it for what it is worth. 
| “W.,” Morton, IIl.: I do not recommend it be- 
A | cause its expenses are unusually heavy for the 

amount of business which it does, which is not 
| large. You can easily find a better and a stronger 

company. 

C. S.,”” New York: 1, Itis a new company, re- 
porting very little business and endeavoring to build 
it up by a gift plan, which has never yet been suc- 
cessful, and in which I have no confidence. 2. Do 
not recommend it. 


| A Desirable Ailment. 


“I SEE that an English doctor says 
that ‘genius is some kind of neurosis.’ ”’ 


on CARAT 
QUALITY AA-1 
CRYSTAL WHITE PERFECT 


% CARAT 
QUALITY AA 1 
CRYSTAL WHITE PERFECT 
Let us send you, on 
approval, prepaid, 
choice of rings shown, 
terms’ indicated. 
first payment with 
or we will send ring 
C. O. D, first payment, subject 
PRICE® Risp to examination; balance monthly. 
Ring Catalog No. C176 FREE, s 
Interested in WATCHES or other 
JEWELRY, ask for Special Cataleg. 
PY HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. 
Diamonds — Watches — ae 
213 (0176) State Street C 
Responsibility $250,000 Estab. 1882 











25c, CORNO CURES CORNS 25c. 


Instant relief, permanent comfort, sure cure by using 
CORN®O Corn Killing plasters. A harmless and painless 
antiseptic. Made like wafer AS y, to apply, comfortable 
to affected parts. Package + Guaranteed to cure or | 
money back. Sample for 2c, stamp. Agents wanted. 
BEST SUPPLY CO., Dept. » Sole Mfgrs., Jollet, Ulinols. 


OPIUM 














and L meer Habit curedin ig 
to 20 days. No pay till cured 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS co, 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohia 


. Cured to Stay Cured. Ho medicines ‘‘Did he leave any directions for 
needed afterward. Book ‘}A Free . 4 Oy» 
P, Harold Hayes, Buffalo i ¥ &Y¥. catching it? 


the popular Ford double opposed motor, divided front 
Be: 
The Doctor's Car, without top, $859, is especially designed 
for physicians. 





charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding | 


policy in a sound | 


WEEKLY 







> fh fleet 





F, #1,200 
a larger and more powerful car than Model ¢ 





*, has 





at, double side entrance tonneau, 
















The Doctor's 
Car 





Get a Ford tdemonstratin ct 
power in comparison with other 
cars and see the difference between 
actual power and rated power. 
Ford Motor Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian trade supplied by_The 


Ford Motor Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
Ww 


























ulkerville, Ont. 











A BEAUTIFUL 


GIBSON DRAWING 


We want thousands of new readers for our big illustrated 
home magazine, ** THE AMERICAN QUEEN.” 

In order to get them quickly we have prepared as premiums, 
beautiful reproductions, all ready for framing, one of Charles 


Dana Gibson’s best drawings. We paid him $500 for the original 
and the pictures can be obtained in no other way. 

The regular subseription of THE AMERICAN QUEEN is 50c. a 
year but we will cut its price exactly in half and make you this 
liberal offer 

Send us at once 25§¢. in coin or 13 two-cent stamps and we will 
send you ‘THE AMERICAN QUEEN for one year, and in addition, 
absolutely free, one of these magnificent reproductions. 

Thr AMERICAN QUEEN is a leading home monthly equal in 
every respect to many of the dollar publications. Every issue 1s 
illustrations, household hints, cooking 
recipes, embroidery patterns, children’s page, ete. 

In addition cach number contains from three to five pages of the latest fashions and 
practical patterns for and children, ‘This feature makes the paper worth 
several times its subscription price to any woman who wishes to be stylish and economical. 





stories, 


filled W ith good 
etc.. 


women alone 


This offer is good for only 60 days, so you had better 


send your 25c. at once. Do it to day. 


THE AMERICAN QUEEN, Dept. D, 125 East 23d St., NEW YORK 


Pears’ 


Everyone admires a clear 
complexion. It’s an open 
secret that Pears’ Soap 
has brought the glow of 
health to millions, of fair 
faces. | 


~ 
Sold in America and every other country. | 











THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


NOHMER 
_ PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 
Sth Ave., cor 22d St. 


Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
York 








GUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
POINTED pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 

Assorted sample box for 2% cts. 


B. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 Williom SI., NeW York, 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 


FEDERATION 
HOLOER 





TON & GLASS 
LONDON __ 


LEGS STRAIGHT? Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 


SPECIAL 


If not, we will send you full in- 

structions to quickly make them 

appear straight, trim and stylish. THE 

No inconvenience, no exposure, GREATAMERICAN 
So timple you wonder someone “i 


bullte 





didu’t think of it before 


Phar Restores to 















fin of man 

the full natural appearance of the 

strong and well trained leg.” 

Thealth) Culture Endorsed and 

ised by men of fashion every- ComPANY 
vhere, Write tor Phot llustrated 

hook and testimonmals, sent en We are selling the REST 

NEW ¢ 


tirely free uader plaia letter seal, 


THE ALISON CO., Desk F6, Buffalo, N. ¥. | 


roe 


50c. TEAS 


in the U.S, 


Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun- 





a SAMPLE ORDER 
of #5.00 and up- 


OF 
wards of Teas, Cof- 


fees, Spices, Extracts and 














FROM LIFE tor lovers of powder, Souchong, Congou Baking Powder, we will 

hic. Hlustrated Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, ajjow you 20 per cent. 

» with forty-eight | Imperial, Ceylon. off and pay all express 

1e ! x j Good Oolongs, Mixed and charges, 80 that you may 

amples and three fine cabi- Eng. Breakfast, 25 & B06. Ib. cannes teal the quality 

nets or stereos, all exquisitely Finished French work, We are selling the BEST of the goods. This is a 

| e that is seldom 

try grveniack, Fie aworiments, 4, $3 and $5. | Dawe, COFFEE iitred:t eivea al 

} Ws < . vn 

State wishes. Full Satistaction Guaranteed Geca Rensted COFFEES, | es ance to purchase our 

R.GENNERT, 89 S. FBG St. Martin, Paris, FRANCE 12, 15, IS and 20e, a th. yoods at less than cost. 


For full particulars and prompt attention, address 


WR. MILLER, «are ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 


1 & 88 Vesey Street, P.O. Box 259, New York. 













if afflicted with 


SORE EYES 





Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Surpassing Excellence 
Recoqnized, 
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Reuy!s. 
t 


HEADS THE LIST OF IMPORTATIONS 
INTO THE UNITED STATES 
ano SALES IN THE WORLD 


WITH THE UNEQUALLED TOTAL OF 


336,430 


CASES 


2 SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK 


in eeaeeeeneheiienianenmniienettsinaindiniags 




















